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ALLIES GAINING SLOWLY IN TUNISIA 


Propaganda Gag 
Ruptures Accord 


Of Poles, Russia 


Goebbels Says USSR 
Slew 10;000 Polish 
Officers In 1941 


By JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


Most plums from the propaganda 
tree of Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels 
fall unnoticed and rot, but this 
week the Polish Government-in- 
exile in London bit into one of the 
biggest and juiciest of Dr. Goeb- 
bels’ crop. The Poles found it bit- 
ter fruit. 

Never before had the clever No. 
1 Nazi propagandist turned out as 
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sly or bloody a story, nor one more 
masterfully timed. Radio Berlin, | 
from which three-fourths of the 
continent of Europe gets its prop-| 
aganda cue these days, put it over | 
big. After that the gruesome tale | 
spread like wildfire. | 

The story concerned the alleged! 
discovery of 10,000 Polish officers | 
supposedly massacred by the Rus- ' 
sians and buried in the Kassine 
Forest near Smolensk. This all 
happened’ three years ago, accord- - 
ing to the Germans, or just after 
the Russians had gone into Po- 
land and captured a large part of 
the Polish army. i 

POLES NEUROTIC 

To the Poles, perhaps somewhat , 
neurotic by now .over the fearful | 
ordeals their country has gone 
through not only during the past 
three years but also for the last | 
century, the tale brought terrible | 
and haunting confusion and, even- | 
tually, a small measure of credence. 
They asked the International Red 
Cross in Switzerland to investigate. 
-For Russia this was the last 
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TheTUNISIAN CAMPAIGN 
Nears lis CLIMAX 
(Map As Of April 28) 
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—Stars and Stripes Map by Gilbert Sweeney 





straw. The Kremlin promptly sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with the 
exiled Polish Government—and the 
Nazi propaganda machine scored 
what may well be called its great- 
est diplomatic victory of the war. 
It was, moreover, a victory which 
could only benefit Hitler. 

A wedge, hoWever small, ad 
been driven into the unbroken Al- 
lied front and the diplomatic im- 
plications were of compelling im- 
portance. At London, the British 
Government studiously withheld 
comment. Washington ‘expressed 
regrets. There was some question 
as the week ended whether the 
matter could be patched up. Most 
hopeful was the request of the So- 
viet Foreign Office to the Polish 
Ambassador not to pack up and 
leave the country immediately. 

The Goebbels concoction was 
Such a masterpiece that perhaps 
it is not beside the point to study 
how the wiiy doctor put it all 
across. From Radio Berlin on April 
13 spewed the gory introduction 
of the paper-covered thriller "The 
Kassine Mass Murders.” The rotted 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Shonbrun Dies; Still 
Vows Eternal Fidelity 


OSSINING, N. Y.—Eli Shonbrun, 
convicted of. strangling a wealthy 
Polish refugee woman, in a New 
York hotel, died this week in the 
electric chair at Ossining’s Sing 
Sing prison. Electrocuted~ with 
him was John Cullen, who was the 
second of a trio who took part in 
the strangling. The third member 
was Madeline Webb, former model 
and native of Oklahoma. 

It was Miss Webb who lured 
the wealthy refugee to her death 
in a New York hotel room, but 
she got only a life term when her 
fiance gallantly took the brunt of 
the blame. 

To console Shonbrun in his final 
hour she wrote a prison cell love 
letter. With its phrases in his 
brain he went to his death. A short 
time later his sweetheart received 
his answer, written over his last 
meal and pledging eternal fidelity. 

















Big Business ‘Confident 
Postwar U.S. Will Be OK 


NEW YORK, April 30—The 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, heretofore the spokesman 
of big business and highly critical 
of the New Deal, met under war- 
time auspices this week here in 
what turned out to be a new kind 
of meeting. There was scarcely a 
word spoken publicy at the con- 
Clave which could be put down as 
anti-administration, On the other 
hand, the speeches. delivered 
showed a definite appreciation. of 
the troubles and the difficulties of 
administering a country which is 
trying to suppy a large part of 
the world not only with arms but 
foodstuffs. 

The star performer at the meet- 
ing was the Chamber’s new presi- 
dent, Erie Johnston, who has 
turned out to be something of a 
revolutionary as far as chamber 
presidents go. An ex-Marine cap- 
tain and @ successful Spokane 
business man, Johnston had al- 


vacdw avantaA enmeathine of a rani-~- 





tal furore by ca‘ling on President 


Roosevelt, and militant labor chief-, 


tains, John L. Lewis, William 


Green and Philip Murray. 


"Slowly but with rising momen- 
tum the world-wide tide of battle 
is turning,” Johnston said in his 
keynote speech. "A reasonably 
peaceful, prosperous wortd is essen- 
tial to a peaceful, prosperous Amer- 
ica. I am confident that American 
business and industry can solve 
unemployment post-war problems 
ahd simu‘taneously strengthen the 
nation for post-war international 
Cevelopment. 

"The main consequence of facism 
or national socialism are complete 
political tyranny, vast concentra- 
tion camps and erasure of every 
advantage of human rights and a 


private dignity. Promises of eco-| Max 


nomic security aren’t even fulfiled 

"Today after only 16 months at 

war, the U. S. need take no back 
(Continued on Page 13) 


The Little Stuff, Too, 


Is News At |The Front 





By RALPH 


G. MARTIN 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


The front, no matter whether 
it’s in southern or northern Tunisia, 
produces its curious little sidelights 
of news. 

There’s the case of Cpl. Kenneth 
Mahoney, of Scranton, Pa., who was 
wandering around the bivouac area, 
cornering dogfaces and trying to 
sell them GI life insurance. Just 
then Jerry planes came over, drop- 
ped some eggs uncomfortably close 
and there was a mad scramble for 
fox holes by Salesman Mahoney and 
his potential customers. Jerry kept 
it up for some time during which 
Mahoney, using a convenient fox- 
hole for his office, had little trouble 
signing up the boys for the limit. 

At an advance radio recon head- 
quarters, one of the men at a front 
OP sent one report that "one Jerry 
shell landed 100 yards in front of 
me, sir.” The second said that one 
had landed just 50 yards in back 
of him and finally the gem came 
through. It was this: "Signing off 
for the rest of the afternoon, sir. 
I’m finding me a foxhole.” 





Every morning a_ white-haired 
little old lady journeyed to the 
British - American cemetery here 
and placed geraniums on each 
grave. She was a native of New 
Zealand. The other day a senti- 
mental MP was heard to say, 
”"Y’know, it seems like an act of 
God but all those geraniums on the 
graves have taken root.” 





“ist. Lt. Fred Winokur, of Phila- 
delphia and Ist Lt. Woodrow Brad- 
shaw, of Houston; Tex., found an 
Italian piano in a salvage dump in 
Tebessa, carted it back to their out- 
fit’s bivouac area’ where now Pic. 
ander Horck, of Minneapolis, 
and his musical mates really go to 
town with nightly jam sessions. 
Other orchestra members include 





t, of Woodland,/ well over 1,000 
Miss., guitar; T-5 Russell De Moss, | formations; guns, tanks 


of Kansas City, fiddle and trom- 
bone, and bugler Pvt. John Dickey, 
© Pittsburg, cornet. 





It all started with a moving pic- 
ture the boys saw of a couple iucky 
guys eating fried chicken. So two 
Signal Corps. cameramen, T-4 
Cecil Campbell, of Mesa, Ariz., and 
Sgt. Bernard Haber, of Brooklyn, 
did something about it. They traded 
a certain number of francs for five 
chickens, made chocolate pudding 
out of cocoa and cornstarch; un- 
covered a cache of fresh eggs, add- 
ed fresh peas and coffee, and al- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Axis Disregards 
Heavy Casualties 
In Fierce Battle 


American Units Push 
Ahead In Western 
Tunisia Drive 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, April 30—The last chapter 
in the battle of North Africa be- 
gan late last week as the Allied 
forces launched a full-scale attack 
against the enemy in virtually 
every important sector of the Tu- 
nisian front. Through territory 
studded with rocky hills, razor- 
backed ridges and numerous moun- 
tain features the Allies slowly but 
Steadily pushed the Axis back to- 
wards the Mediterranean in tough, 
Savage and repeated thrusts. 

Lodged securely in these moun- 
tains, the Germans and Italians 
were in an excellent position to 
pour artillery fire on the Allied 
troops attempting to storm their 
positions. The Axis forces fought 
bitterly and desperately, and the 
steady Allied advances were mea- 
sured in yards rather than in miles. 
The fighting along the entire front 
developed into a series of fierce 
attacks and counter-attacks. The 
enemy has suffered heavily in 
losses of both men and tanks, but 
he is by no means yet whipped. 

ATTACKS COORDINATED 

Under the command of Gen. Sir 
Haroid Alexander, the French 
forces, the American 2nd Corps, 
andsthe British lst and 8th Armies 
have coordinated their attacks to 
give the Axis no respite anywhere. 
Despite the ferocious Opposition, 
these combined forces succeeded in 
capturing several important heights 
overlooking the coastal plains 
around Tunis. 

It had been hoped that an Allied 
breakthrough onto these coasial 
plains at one point or another 
might be made, but the Germans 
grim determination to fight to the 
end prevented anything approach- 
ing that. The Axis forces under 
Col. Gen. Jurgin von Arnim fought 
with disregard for their heavy cas- 
uaities, throwing their crack in- 
fantry and armored units into the 
savage battle. 

On the western Tunisian front 
the American forces and British 1st 
Army drove to within 30 miles of 
Bizerta and 25 miles of Tunis. The 
Americans encountered heavy 
fighting in the important Bald Hill 
area, just west of Jefna. They 
have yet to occupy the summit of 
this height. 

Further to the south, another 
American unit has occupicd the 
Djebel Meftah, seven miles south- 
east of Sidi Nsir. Their position 
offers the Yanks an opportunity to 
break out into the valley which 
extends all the way to Mateur, 
some 15 miles to the north. 

Fighting in the Medjez-el-Bab 

(Continued on Page 13) 








A-20's Lead 


American light bombers that did 
so much to crack the spine of 
German resistance at Sfax and at 
Sousse, swooped again in force on 
Tunisia this week in an unreleni~ 
ing effort to distodge Axis forces 
from their last mountain strong- 
holds 

The haymaker punch of the 
Northwest African Air Forces had 
to be pulled somewhat because of 
bad weather, but the Overall load 
of fragmentation and high ex- 
plosive. bombs dropped on Jerry’s 
artillery emplacements and supp.y 
dumps was greater than ever. 

One of the heaviest cooperative 
blows thus far in any theater of 
the war was delivered by English 
and American light bombers 
against Axis positions.around Pont- 
du-Fahs, Ksar Tyr and Tebourba. 

Over these areas scores of light 
bombers ranged in relays through- 
out an entire day, carrying out 

Sorties against tank 





and per-! . 


Gory Push 


On Axis Tunisian Forces 


sonnel. In a single attack in co- 
ordination with ground troops, 
American A-20’s dropped 37 tons 
of fragmentation and demoaiition 
bombs on enemy fuel and ammu- 
nition dumps near Ksar Tyr. Their 
attack finished. our pilots saw 
ground troops storming the hill. 

Another A-20 unit made 100 
flights from a single fie-d in one 
day. Ceaselessly, in swiftly run re- 
lays they roared off the fied, and 
all returned safely. A bombardier 
of the last flight of the day 
from his pane ‘shouting: "We 
blasted the hell out of them.” The 
targets were anti-tank guns, troops 
and supplies. 4 

Early in the week, British, Aus- 
tralian and South African piots 
shot down 20 of the new six-en- 
ined transports attempting to 
ring German supplies and - 
sonnel to the Tunisian front. 
bag, in addition to the fighter es- 
cort shot down in the same fight, 
(Continued on Page -13) 
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Jerry's 88 mm. Isn't Super 
Weapon, General- Declare: 





«By o@ Staff Writer) 
TUNISIAN FPRONT—) Loyalists in 1936, it. proved to be 
effective againsi aircraft 


dropnewmatic recuperater fitted| the gr 
caller {Mon S03) winich’ is tisted 
trailer trouble with gua 
with pneumatic tires and drawn out ates was the tack af pro 4 
Sa venice” shat the| Hn it afforded the gum crews 
De means, fram shrapnel and smal! arms bul- 
doughboy in the foxholes of Tu-| jt. “an armored shield for the 
nisia thinks about the 88 mi. ew | crew was added in 19 And the 
Te him, the 88 repwesents Goliath, | 19 pyopelied mount, which makes 
Superman and the guy who bends! i¢ possible for the. gun to shoot 
horseshoes for the Sunday supple- and yun, was added when the 88 
ments. The morale-improvers call! cone of age in the African cam- 


They maintain here that mest of| Its igttectivenses oa in ihe 
hi that rything | campaign, the experts say, was due 
Contin troun the Meat side of the |to the skill with which Erwin Rom- 
ridge, everything from‘ a 1,000-|™mel employed it. When a front 
ns ie A Ye ye ep PE 
= product of the dual-purpose M4 wold Be. eras sank 
MATTER OF FACTS proof” . en. 

Once the artillery expert gets }leck was the first to feel the sting 
the nomenclature out of his sys-|@f such defensive methods. Burn- 
tem, he’tl tell you a few pertinent |€d-out skeletons c/ light and me- 
facts about this German weapon.}dium American tanks destroyed by 
Frem his evidence and his matter- {this gun were evidence of 
of-fact attitude, you almost feel|its effect im black days of 
ready to tear am 88 apart with your | the campaign in Egypt and Libya. 
bare fingers. Against armored vehicles, four 


The gun was originally methods of fire control were used | 


designed 
in 1934 as a standard semi-mobile|by Jerry: direct fire usme a tele- 
anti-aircraft gum, he points out.!/ scopic sight, air burst, predictor 
Since then it has undergone cer-| control and fire directed from the 
tam modifications in its carriage | Gbservation post. Direct fire; by 
design which made it practical as| virtue of the extremely e¢ 
an anti-tank as well as an anti- | sight, was most effective, with the 
plane weapon. rate of fire running up te 15 or 20 
Pirst used in Spain against the rounds a minute. 
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expert, bane, base unpansitie fox 

ve 
the success of the gun. be demi 
\Soldier, no weapon, no matter how 
ee Pe en eee BEARD OF DOUGHBOYS being sent from 
por. The Roman catapult was [he Sent Saws Se Oe weiss Mert ree, ee ee oe 
kmocked out by the first? cannon; ;fram a did just thc opposite The. fowr hitch- 
the machine gun limited the force niben fate Doceleeess. 2 Sp Sep 00 Se Se 
of the rifle; the airplane checked }mortar shells were flying and fast They were there quite a 
the immense power of the baitle-| while befoze somebody discovered they didn’t belong and sent them 
ship. The 88 has its handicaps—|back to Casa with a couple MP’s ... "We just wanted te see same 
whieh every ememy of Jerry eon- | action,” they said ... The only weapom they carried was a pocket 
stantly inelwdes im. his cakulations, | penknife ... They had no helmets, no no leggins. S-Sgt. Al Clark, 
considers in his plans for new wea-|an MP from New York City, said: "These boys were heartbrokem. 
pons. They really wanted to stay and fight.” 

Among its shortcomings, of > 2 ee 

which we are now making the “ 


ally rough territory because of the | hats streamed out to the OP to get a look e he 
high mounting of the gum assem-/cay ef the big pusir ... “Tt ee She Bomeeky, said one of the an- 


ENTER THE 


At this point the ‘American M6ineth Winsser. 
self-propelled howitzer 


most, are the 88’s Hmifations in IT’S A THIN, NARROW SHELF om the top ef a high dijehel 


elevation and traverse, its diffi- | which serves.as a grandstand seat for the whole baitle of the hills . 
culty in operating over exception-|Despite the heavy artillery concemtration on area, — — 
a action 


bly, the flat trajectory whieh |lookezs, a private. “There was one Neutenant gemeral, two major 
makes it useless for high-angle | generals, one . one colome!, one major and twe second looeya 
fire against targets. The}/i was plenty e 
Ae, ~ average high 2 > aed 
mu requires 

rade lands SO THEY JOINED THE ARMY—Pvt. Car! Owen, Pontiac, Mich., 
= er in MS! sed to he & sprayer in an automobile plant . .. Now he sprays 


hoy fina, ope rome Migs Jerries with tommy gun from an advanced infantry observation 


, post. “I get a beliuva ‘ot more Satisfaction out of my work now,” he 
HOWITZER said ... Another lad who fs happy about the whole thing is Pvt. 
. Batesville, Ind. Ken used be a casket 
enters |now he’s a champiom foxheo’e digger. 
om. SP. In the 2 2 ~~ 
as 


wadis of North Africa it soeked ; 

the 88's time and time again, and| + EZOOKING FOR A MEANS of improving his dental service, Capt. 

the 88 hac had plenty of trouble|Ralph E. Rosen, DC, savaged a small dixect current moter from a 

trying ta sock back. It's a gum} wreeked jeep, two 6-velt batteries and two switches, ome from a 

which the Germans have only re- | wreeked ench plane amd the other from an abandoned French 

cently seen and if is proving to be|track . .. The eaptaim tossed them together and came forth with a 
nemesis im tank and artillery [c motorized and electrified dental unit ... Although the unit 


smalk, compact and costs nothing to operate, it produces the meces- 


. ss 
gags general puts. it: “Atha results—as amy of the captain's patients will attest. 


* we e 
RUMORS EXIST EVEN IN PEE DESERT .. . The latest bit of 


The 88, that German Superman, }gossip reports that ane of the best. American contributions to the war 
within 


range. leffort, the -jcep, is threatening desert came's with an unemployment 
. . . One Premch Camel Corps officer said: "Using jeeps on 
desert sand and grave? roads we are able to patrol 300 miles im a day 





U.S. Spitfire Pilots Play 
: Three Shows Daily At Front 


By RALPH G. MARTIN 
‘Stars and. S Staff Writer) 

SOMEWHERE ON THE TUN made him forget his original head- 
IAN FPRONT—The in Alb- bow It was, he explained, a trick 
lied air pts Mos Tunisia this; he learned from his fathers. 
week is just so much} Lt. John Watsom of Séattle, 
gravy by the 2nd Squadron of an} missed getting the Purple Heart by 
American flown Spitfire outfit at} inches, Out on a mission one day, 
this advanced airbase. At last! ne got. his head smacked 
coumt, they totaled 40 and one- the top of his plane when a 20 
third Axis planes shot, down, amd} mm explosive shell hit under the 
the results are —s in so fast | armor-plating and buried itself in 
beg and —~ y o> _— the perachute Sader: the lieuten- 
for any squadron in oe Am ig seat. The next day, most of 
African theater, and if Distin-}|%¢@ men were sporting scarves 
guished Crosses are any| Sliced from the remnants of the 
measure, they aren't bragging. The } “hute. 
one-third of a plane ee GREMLINS AT WORK 
the total was an assist by One time nobody could undes- 


Arnold Vinson, of Monticello, Miss. 
who shared the kill with two RAF| **8"d why the airspeed imdicater 





end keep our corps units better supp-ied.” officer admitfed that 
camels have one advamtage . . . They only have one bump—while his 


Yank Cameramen drivers say a jeep has 1,000 burmps.. 


od + & 





od * 
With Sth Army ITALIAN PREISGNER STORIES pile so fast that they’re now 
beginning to repeat themselves . . . One Irish medic from Vermillion, 


e so engrossed im his task of treatimg the woumded on 


across two wounded Ftalians in a foxhole ... As he was abeut to 


4 4 ris. D, beeam 
p raise Monty the front limes that he wandered beyond his own territory and came 
4 





tend over the fallen saldiers he heard a ery from another foxhole 
nearby ... Thinking the cry came from a wounded Yamk, he walked 


(By @ Staff Writer) over to the foxhole amd stared into the barrels of five Eyetie rifies 


. . With no arms he was at their merey amd raised his hands in 


SOMEWHERE IN TUNISIA — 7 : 
x ly to witmess the Italians following suit ... The 
Worden and Aloysius are very hap- wwerender _ ? r ‘4 
py ahout the whole thing. They [-*™7€ as he returned to his own ‘ines with five smiling Eyeties in tow. 
rary ag — ps aria and 
p they like their job. SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT have their own favorite foxholes 
Sgt. Worden Lovell, of Malden.)  — One medical litter bearer, Pvt. William Helfand, of Brooklyn, 
ge of eg mag ee | will never forges the time he legs hie speci! shelter for = moment 
_ ubuque, only tp, speak w another soldier and upon discove 
tached service with the British 8tM| his foxhole .. . Et stayed there 24 
Army..They came up with Tommy |familiar foxhole next door and brooded over the umweleome visitor 
from the Mareth Lime 


Sd hd > 


returning red a dud 


es Om de-/chel resting neatly and dangerously om his pack at the bottom of 
j heurs. e Willie sat in an un- 


ta Gabes/io his private abode . . . Fina ly, he secured the aid ef his pals m 


to Sfax te Sousse. “Monty says|the medical unit and they gimgerly carried the umexploded shell 50 
that our next stop is Tunis and | yards distant ... Now Willie is back im his own foxholé agaim ... "IT 
that’s where Al and I are headed |am still shaking from it,” said Willie. "It was the closest: shave I ever 


had.” 


The beautiful part of their as- ° i - 





h 
on one plane wouldn’t work. Then | signment is that they can go where THIS ONE'S TRAVELLING FAST throughout the front. 
pre Bar yon aga bee, cozily en-| they want. to go and de what they | parked a@_ongside en airfield in his jeep the lanky Texan soldier was 
indieator full of | want to do. They have no CO-/| waving « bottle of Pepsi-Cola in the warm desert air Oulookers 
months of combat: flying, there | Pollen and honey. It took an oxy- | They form a two-man team with gathered around surey 
isn’t a corner of the front they've} %°" tube to get hinr out and he/ their own weapons carrier, their/yirage, as the Texam lifted the bottle to his lips and draimed it of 
omlooker : 
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E 
2 
. 
E 
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Capt. 
GO-GETTER METHODS the day he began attacking @ 
In one mission ovet Gafsa, the (Messerschmitt formation, flyine his 
boys put 13 JU-8?s under their | SUD 


paring to unload over American > 
tanks getting ready ta attack.| Potter saw two of them had 


men use have brought DFO’s to| Payne. 
six of the outfit. Besides Capt.| N. ©. 
Vinson, who has downed five and | Wise 

one-third planes, there’s Capt. | ther: 
Norman MacDonald, of Framing-| The outfit has its eceentrie mem- 
ham, Mass. an ace with five’and | bers, 
one-half plames to his eredit; Ist | MeCabe, of South Orange, N. J., 
Lt. John Pope, of Montgomery,| for instance. Every day, before 
Ala, with three, and Capt. Luis), breakfast, after breakfast, before 
Zendegui, of Tampa, Fla. Capt.| every mission, before smpper and 
Harold Warren, Jr., of Milton,| after supper, and then ore go- 
Mass., and Capt. James Peck, of} ing to bed, the captain shines his 
Capt. Peck also) shoes. And always, just: before en- 


i 


wears @ Hritish DFC for shooting | tering his plane, he gives them | 


Because they don't get much! Cpl Henry Bancroft, of Louis- 
chamece for relaxation from the | ville, Ky., is another. He’s one af 
constant strain and temseness of | the cooks, and sensitive. Now he’s 

moaning around as, he 


8 
file 
ier 
hat 
fee 
tt 
an : 
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parks also. ty the investigation was continued with Jack and 


hay head 
this, but I dic buy ‘er from an Arab. 
m a fox- ee oe Ao 


couple miles away from & PLAXING A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK with =n MB-109 is 


goed not the hea'thiest to spend an afternoon, according to Spitfire 


Regan. ‘ 
Heover as the enemy plane circled above seekimg their hidimg place 


= &th Army film umit.|nd spraying the area with cannon fire . Jack and Verne were 
car, 


. the|ab’e to proceed with their investigation after two half-tracks came 
Corps weaponms)|upon the seceme amd drove the ME away with machine-gum fige ... 


i 


keeping one eye on the ground and one eye in the air. 
id e _¢ 
ACCORDING TO HIS FIGURES, T-5 Anthony Cherry, of Chi- 


tal 


he didn’t know/cago, has fixed 250 GI wristwatches simee January 1 . . . That doesn’t 
EE RS Oe ee ee ee eo SS oo aa a aes a 
, r . - Cherry, 

CALL ME "JOE at experience behind works with a special 
Worden Eevell che’d rather be|instrument. wait which is neatly packed imto a gle trailer .. . 
icaked "Joe”> was the topkick of/this same maintenance section. two looeys and a staff sexgeant re- 
ithe Cairo signal outfit. Hey a/}ceniiy made a deal with a road-grinding machine operator . . . The 
erackerjack mewspaperman who)fixed his wheel and he graded their roed . .. But they got the worst of 
werked on most ef the papers im)the deal ... In order te replace the fromé wheel, which had been 
his home state. Jee learned alt he}blown off hy mine, the i ne a Oe 





; way. ‘driver exutiousty got out of their jeep and s 

are wonderful |the® weary prey ... When the German awoke and saw eom- 

fighters,” Joe says, "and we've hac frem twe directions he threw up his hands and surrendered 

a. swell time with them farlwithact m strmasie . . The prisoner said he had fallen asleep in @ 
past menth. one thing NE ee ee oes See See See ae 

we seally find it teugh to say = the whele German oa = ee. been left 

*Cheeria.’ ” by Exwin. Rommel, im its to see what happens. 


So OC ao & ft as Ot a me Oe ome ee oe 
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"A WEEK ‘OF WAR 





Goebbels Puts Out 
New Atrocity Yarn 


The savage final ‘battle fds 7 Tunisia was on last week, but above 


and beyond the African landscape 


could still be heard a loud rumble 


of words. The accents of these words ranged all the way from the 
smooth gutteral of Berlin’s Propaganda Minister Goebbels and the 
angry notes of Sweden's Foreign Office to the Iowa-spiced Spanish 
of Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States. 

Over-shadowing all happenings on the non-fighting fronts was the 
diplomatic break between Russia and the exiled Polish Government 
London and Sweden's tense exchange of notes with Germany over a 
Nazi attack on a Swedish submarine. 

The Goebbels-hatched story of the Kassine massacres, in which 
Berlin told triumphantly of finding the bodies of 10,000 Polish 


officers, supposedly murdered by + 


"Red barbarjans,” in common 
grave near Nazi-held Smolensk 
scored the first major propaganda 
victory of the war for the Ger- 
mans. The result was a breaking 
of relations with Poland by Soviet 
Russia. 

The Polish regime’s subsequent 
appeal to the Allies for the return 
of some 500,000 Polish prisoners in 
Russia and its veiled insistence 
that nothing less than a guarantee 
of Poland’s pre-invasion eastern 
frontier would bridge the gap to 
a new accord with Russia did not 
help to ease this diplomatic head- 
ache of the United Nations. Many 
small nations on the Allied vic- 
tory train have already been 
pricked with misgivings as to what 
they may expect from the war, and 
this crack in the United Nations 
solid front adcyd a new note of 
confusion. 

SWEDES FED UP 


Sweden, desperately clinging to 
the slippery edges of neutrality 
since the war’s start, let go with 
one hand to shake a warning fist 
at the Nazis. In retaliation for the 
German firing upon the Swedish 
submaryhe Draken, the Swedes ar- 
rested and interned the crew of the 
Nazi submarine Rheinland, which 
ran aground on Sweden’s coast 
during her maiden voyage. 

Some indication that Sweden 
was just about fed up with the 
long struggle to keep above the 
world conflict by her previous wary 
treatment of neighboring Germany 
was seen in her sharply-worded 
protest to the Nazis, which de- 
clared that “it is no longer a 
question of Swedish neutrality, but 
of Swedish sovereignity.” 


Significantly, Sweden’s increas- 
ing "devil-may-care” attitude to- 
ward the Nazis was reflected else- 
where in Axis-dominated Europe. 
Even little Finland played with 
the idea of a separate peace with 
Russia. Finland’s constantly de- 
teriorating relations with the Uni- 
ted States was brought sharply to 
attention by the removal of the 
American Finnish legation from 
Helsinki to Stockholm. 

NAZI DEFEAT 

Turkish newspapers went whole 
hog this week for the Allies with 
& flat prediction of Nazi defeat, 
and it was added that "the Axis’ 
feverish transformation of Europe 
into a defensive fortress can only 
serve to prolong, not win, the 
war.” At Lisbon, Portugal’s Prime 
Minister Salazar, speaking on the 
15th anniversary of his govern- 
ment’s regime, renewed Portugal’s 
adherence to its treaty of alliance 
with Great Britain, adding that 
continuation of his country’s neu- 
trality would depend upon nation- 
al interests and Portugal’s un- 
Violated sovereignty. 

The major variation in the war 
of words concerned submarine 
warfare, with both Axis and Allied 
leaders involved in the give-and- 
take. 

Germany’s claim that the U. S. 
aircraft “Ranger” was sunk in the 
North Atlantic early in the week 
brought forth a denial from Wash- 
ington and a flood of facts and 
figures. Naval Secretary Frank 
Knox broadcast to the nation that 
the Axis was playing a losing game 
in their effort to disrupt Ameri- 
can convoys and hinder men and 
materials from reaching their over- 
Seas destinations, while the Navy 
Department reported only 39 ship 
Sinkings in the Atlantic so far this 
year compared to 109 in the same 
Period a year ago. 

DESTROYER ESCORTS 
We are now building in Navy 
and private shipyards destroyer 
escorts by the dozen, by scores and 
by hundreds,” Knox declared. 
These craft are almost as effec- 
tive against submarines as des-) 
woyers, which take twice the time 
and double the cost to build. In 
addition to our vastly increased 
offensive power on the surface, our 
aerial protection is increasing rap- 
idly with the building of dozens of 
aircraft carriers. 

‘These carriers are not planned 








ior the future; they are already 
in action and new ones are being 
added at a rapid rate,” Knox said. 

"Finally, we have developed and 
are introducing certain, new an- 
ti-submarine weapons which we do 
not talk about.” 

SPRING FEVER 

Rear Admiral Emory B. Land 
added that in addition to the na- 
tion’s greatly increasing ship pro- 
Guction, about 1,000,000 tons of 
Axis shipping interned in American 
ports at hte start of the war was 
now in operation. He estimated 
that the nation’s shipyards would 
build nearly 19 million deadweight 
tons of new shipping in 1943.. 

But while the battle of words 
raged unabated, a touch of spring 
fever must have infected comba- 
tants on the majority of world 
fronts, with no major victories or 
losses recorded anywhere. 

Germany, which almost tradi- 
tionally has launched something 
new and startling in the way of 
war surprises in the spring of past 
years, failed to live up to her 
reputation. On the eastern front, 
Russia appeared to be the one 
likely to steal the German stuff, 
hinting mysteriously of new, big 
offensives in the offing. A Reuters 
dispatch from Moscow, for no ap- 
parent reason, ended with the 
statement that "Russians are past 
masters in the art of concentrat- 
ing huge armies secretly, and it 
is impossible to judge where the 
next blow will fall.” 

REDS ADVANCE 

While Soviet reports from the 
Russian front claimed no mater- 
ial changes in any sector, Radio 
Berlin reported the Reds were only 
17 miles from Novorossisk, last 
Nazi stronghold in the western 
Caucasus. 

On Thursday, the Nazi radio an- 
nounced the Red Army had cap- 
tured Novgorod, important pivotal 
base of Leningrad, but a Soviet 
communique made no such an- 


nouncement, Berlin also reported | 


local action east of Rostov, with 
the Russians attacking Taganrod 
on the Sea of Azov. 

With the spring half gone, and 
the last traces of the Russian 
winter disappearing, the Reds 
could well afford a moment of re- 
laxation to add up their past 
year’s gains. 

Meantime, the Associated Press 
reported from the Middle East 
that American Lend-Lease to 
Russia overflowed in warehouses, 
docks, railroad centers and depots 
in southern Russia and northern 
Tran. with the Soviets unable to 
absorb the huge quantities at the 
moment because of lack of rail 
facilities into the interior. 


JAPS ATTACK 

“The report revealed that Ameri- 
can forces have built additional 
docks, built roads and dredged 
ports, and established supply lines 
to the Russian border to aid the 
Red Army and utilize the idle war 
equipment. 

Still farther east, in India, the 
Japanese moved to the Indian 
frontier and attacked the small, 
British-held portion of Burma. 

China appeared to have a major 
campaign on its. hands as the 
Japs launched new attacks in the 
rorth, starting two simultaneous 
offensives resembling huge pincer 
movements designed to cut off the 
territory bordering the Yangtze 
Valley, rice and tea producing 
country. 

At Washington, Vice-President 
Wallace returned to receive the 
plaudits of fellow statesmen for 
his triumphant, six-weeks tour of 
the Latin American Republics. It 


was generally agreed that - Mr.| has had 


Wallace ‘had done a good job in 
rejuvenating and renewing the ties 
between the United States and the 
Latin Americas. From Mexico came 
the report that an American- 
Mexican economic treaty was in 
the fire and would soon be full 
ae and ready for world dis- 
play. 7 
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carcasses, said Berlin, were uncov- 
ered in two common graves filled 
with layers of bodies from nine to 
12 deep. Luckily, said Goebbels, 
papers of identification, decora- 
tions, documents and other help- 
ful items were found to be in "ex- 
cellent condition.” 

Piece by piece, first from Radio 
Berlin and then from Axis-con- 
trolled stations of Europe, came 
daily new details of this “Russian 
bestiality... The Nazis continued to 
play the melody of the Kassine 
theme, anc even improvised as they 
went along. 
called testimony of the native pop- 
ulation near Smolensk which re- 
called that the Polish officers, cap- 
tured in 1939, were taken by rail 
to the Kassine Forest for execu- 
tion. 

All sorts of little touches” were 
added. Nearby, at the edge of the 
forest, was a pleasure house for 
high GPU officials. Berlin told of 
orgies staged hardly 500 meters 
from the common graves. Not to 
be outdone, the radio of satellite 
Bucharest found two other burial 
grounds, this time near Bucharest. 


Suddenly the Nazis, having hit 
the jackpot, spilled over with newly 


acquired sympathy for the Poles. 


They agreed that the Red Cross 
should investigate. They announced 
with fanfare that the Spanish doc- 
tor of legal medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, along with other 
European physicians of "unques- 
tioned” character, should go to the 
scene. 
STRANGE STORY 


It was the strangest propaganda 
story yet, and on the Allied side 
it could not be determined whether 
the yarn was made of whole cloth 
or of part cloth. Did Goebbels 
think this one up completely or 
did he have some facts to go on? 

The Russians simply said that if 
such bodies were found they could 
only have been the result of Nazi 
murdering and pillaging. The 
Kremlin was “astounded” and 
“amazed” that the Poles were in- 
clined to place any belief what- 
ever in the story and, as for the 
Polish request to the Red Cross to 
investigate, this is what the Rus- 
Sian government said: 

"For the purpose of the inquest, 
the Polish Government as well as 
the Hitlerite government have 
sought the aid of the International 
Red Cross which, under the condi- 
tions of the reign of terror, of gal- 
lows, and the mass extermination 
of peaceful populations, is obliged 
to take part in this comedy inquest 
Staged by Hitler.” 


OPEN OLD SORES 


The Soviets criticized the Poles 
for "aiding and abetting Nazi 
propaganda,” for failing to "repu- 
diate the ignoble calumny of the 
Fascists against the Soviet Union,” 
and again, for not asking the So- 
viet Government what it thought 
of the story. 

The Polish-Russian break also 
brought up old boundary questions 
—questions which opened up old 
sores. Since the days of Germany’s 
Frederick the Great and Russia’s 
Catharine, Polish history has been 
a long struggle to keep head and 
heart together. Partitioned four 
times, Poland in the past 150 years 
but one breather of free- 
dom—the 20 years from 1919 to 
1939. 

The Polish border coming out of 
the Versailles treaty comprised ter- 
ritory which was ethnologically 
Russian. Large White Russian and 
Ukranian populations were incor- 





porated into the new Poland. So- 
viet Russia never made much of @ 


They concocted so- 


fuss about that until the Nazis in- 
vaded Poland in September, 1939. 
Then the U. 8S. S. R. stepped in 
and again helped in a partition of 
Poland. 


Writer Explodes 
Nazi European 
Fortress Claim 


Axis Pep Talks Hard 
Put To Make Rebel 
Satellites Fight 


NEW YORK—William L. Shirer, 
well known American foreign cor- 
respondent and author of "Berlin 
Diary,” pooh-poohed German 
boasts of an impregnable European 
fortress, saying such a thing does 
not exist except in propaganda. 

Shirer said the Axis is particu- 
larly weak in the Balkans, where 
Hitler must depend upon what 
satellite troops he can get to fight 
for him. 

"The Nazis have just opened a 
tremendous new propaganda cam- 
paign,” Shirer said, "to convince 
their own people, the conquered 
people, and us, that the Fortress 
Europa is impregnable, and that 
we might as well save our time 
and our boys by not trying to in- 
vade the continent. 

"What are the facts about Hit- 
ler’s great European fortress? 

"The first fact is: it doesn’t 
exist. The coastline- of Western 
Europe, from Petsamo in Finland 
—40 miles north of Murmansk— 
to the Spanish frontier, is 3,500 
miles long. The border of South- 
ern Europe is even longer if you 
follow the peninsulas and the big 
islands. No power in the world 
could make a fortress of such a 








Last summer Gen. Sikorski, the | 
Polish Premier, went to Moscow, | 
saw Stalin and apparently patched | 
up for a time long-standing dis- | 
putes between Poland and Russia. 
But apparently the patching up| 
was not for long. Early this year | 
the Polish Government issued a} 
resolution demanding that the Po- 
lish frontier be returned to its pre- 
war boundaries at the conclusion | 
of this war. The Soviet Union de- 
murred—curtly. The Soviets let it 
be known that the Polish Ukraine 
and the White Russian territory 
they had taken in the fall of 1939 
would remain Russian for good. | 
For good measure the Kremlin} 
went further and denounced the 
"existence of imperialistic ten- 
dencies in the Polish Government” 
and accused Poles of attempting 
to deprive the White Russians and 


with their blood brothers.” 


All in all, it wasn’t a very pretty 
spectacle for the United Nations. 





Enemy General Gets 
First Retreat Medal 


—ROME—Gen. Emilio Giglioli, 
Italy’s Chief of Staff, got an award 
this week from King Vittorio Em- 
manuele III in recognition, believe 
it or not, of his management of 
the Italian Army’s retreat from 
Tripolitania up the Tunisian coast. 


The award was presented in all 
seriousness by the diminutive ruler 
who, of course, takes most of his 
orders from Benito Mussolini. It 
was the first time in this war, 
probably in history, that anyone 
has received a medal for such con- 
spicuous back-pedaling. 








Nazi Coffins 
STOCKHOLM — Coffins have 
government decree, dispatches from 
Berlin disclosed recently. Four 
types of coffins are provided for: 
medium and large sizes for adults, 
a small size for children and a 
special coffin for use in cremation. 


Marriage Decrees 
BERNE, Switzerland — Fiancees 
of soldiers of the Hungarian Army 
killed in action may marry the 
dead men under a decree just is- 
sued in Budapest. 

The decree permits civil regis- 
tration, use of the husband’s name 
and the drawing of widow's pen- 
sion. Other special marriage reg- 
ulations instituted in the Axis 
countries permit marriages between 
girls at home in Italy and soldiers 
at the front. 


RAF Sinks Barges 


LONDON — The RAP 
continued to harass occupied Eu- 
ripe by sinking two barges in 
Belgian Canal near Bruges and 
destroying the lock gates of a 
canal near Calais, France. Bomb- 
ers also hammered rail shops in 
Western Germany. 

Other reports of air activity 
said a Nazi plane was shot down 
near London, killing two of iis 





been standardized in Germany by | 


long line.” 

Many soft spots in the German 
line are in the Balkans, the Ameri- 
can correspondent said, adding 
that "Hitler’s defense of the Balk- 
ans depends not on fortifications, 
but the number of satellite troops 
he can get to fight for him there. 
That is why in recent days he has 
had conferences with King Boris 
of Bulgaria, with Premier Anton- 
escue of Rumania, with Mussolini. 
Sunday he finished a two-day talk 
with Regent Horthy of Hungary. 
There is reason to believe that the 
Hungarians, like the Italians, are 
sick of the war.” 

"Hitler’s European fortress,” 
Shirer concluded, "contains 150 
million people, most of whom will 
rise against him when we come. 
Such help will be worth several 


Ukranians of the "right to unite | armies.” 





Swedes Stirred 
By Nazis Abuse 


STOCKHOLM — Sweden, sur- 
rounded by nations at war, found 
herself last week again beset by 
tribulations in her efforts to re- 
main neutral. 

The main trouble this time de- 
veloped from an incident in the 
Baltic in which an armed German 
merchantman fired on the Swedish 
submarine Draken. This followed 
an incident in which the Swedish 
submarine Ulven was hit and sunk 
by German mines, with the loss 
of 33 lives. The mines were later 
found anchored in Swedish waters 
while the search for the lost sub 
was being made. 

Public resentment rose high and 
it rose still higer when Germany 
refused to make amends. In fact, 
‘the Nazi reply to a Swedish pro- 
|test against the sinking was de- 
clared "uncivil” by the Swedish 
press. 

Following this came the arrest 
and internment of the crew of the 
new German warship Rheinland, 
|} grounded on the Swedish coast om 
her maiden voyage. 

The Swedish press reflected the 
deep resentment of the public and 
a minor anti-Nazi riot even oc- 
curred at Upsala. 

Stockholm newspapers speculated 
on the country’s strength, claim- 
ing that the Swedish navy was 
"capable of forbidding any foreign 
ship to pass through Swedish wa= 
ters” and quoted spokesmen as de= 
claring that Sweden’s navy ma¥ 
"do some shelling of its own.” 

The newspaper Allehandra suge 
gested that Sweden mine her outef 
territorial waters, and that may b@ 
done. Mines would not violate anys 
one’s rights, and might help pre 
tect Swedish neutrality, of 


~~ 


Sweden Sees Rebuke 


STOCKHOLM — Swedish diplés 
mats regard the U. 8. Legation’ 
departure from Finland as the 
United States’ rebuke to Helsinkd 
for subservience to Berlin, 











crew, while a third was captured 





after parachuting to safety, 


the news of the United 
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IN THE STATES - - - 





Concerning Jane, Joan, Rats, 


Japs And A Girl Kidnapper 





Jane Russell Marries 


HOLLYWOOD — The Army's 
favorite pin-up girl, buxom and 
curvaceous Jane Russell, disal- 
lusioned her thousands of soldier 
admirers when she skipped to Las 
Vegas, Nev., and married her high- 
school sweetheart. The lucky groom 
was Bob Weterfield, 22-year-old 
former UCLA football player. 
Shortly after the ceremony Miss 
Russell returned to her classes at 
a Hollywood studio. 


Although the pulsating Russell 
curves have never been seen on 
the screen, the numerous publicity 
stills have made her one of the 
most popular stars in army, navy 
and marine bases throughout the 
world. Her one and only motion 
picture, "The Outlaw,” was pro- 
duced by Howard Hughes over a 
year ago, but the Hays office re- 
fuses to release the film until the 
producers consented to cut a few 
of the “spicy” scenes. When the 
film was finally released it re- 
= the cold shoulder from crit- 

S. 

Miss Russell was recen*'g chosen 
by navy men as the "girl we'd like 
most to have waiting for us at 
every port.” 





Joan Blondells Son 


HOLLYWOOD, April 26—Joan 
Blondell’s 8-year-old son, Norman, 
curious to see his mother’s "strip- 
tease” act wherewith she enter- 
tains troops, accompanied her to 
Camp Elliot where he saw her 
steal the show. 


The marines liked “Norm” so 
well that they found him a uni 
form, took him riding in a jeep 
and a tank, and a general ap- 
pointed him a lieutenant colonel. 


When the time came for Joan to 
strip, Norman beat her to the mike 
and told the marines about his 
home life, love life and anything 
else he could think of. 

Cracked Joan, "I never knew 'till 
that moment how much ham he'd 
inherited.” 


12-Year-Old Abductor 


CHICAGO, April 29—Because 
she wanted an infant’s clothing 
with which to dress her dolly 12- 
year-old Mariyn Ricksecker today 
became one of the nation’s young- 
est abductors. 

Spotting an unattended § two 
month’s old baby. Marilyn seized 
the infant and carried it to a 
hiding place where she stripped :it 
of bootees, cap, coat and appropri- 
ated the articles for her big doll. 


Traced by the police, she was 





Severely reprimanded by a juve- 
nile court, Marilyn was then pa- 
roled to her mother, 


’Kick-The-Jap’ 


WASHINGTON — Two years 


of expériment in laboratories and 


in wear in the tropics have led 
to fabrication of an army jungle 


boot with unusual- qualities. The 
concern maufacturing it calls it 


the "Kick-the-Jap” boot. It is de- 
signed to give foot protection 
without unnecessary heat or weight 


during prolonged work in wet 
jungles. 
The boots have high, grecn, 


canvas uppers and are said to dry 
out quickly and withstand repeat- 


ed soakings. Heavy rubber soles 
with cleats provide sure-footed- ; 
ness for mountainous _ terrain. 


There are thick, duck insoles for 
comfort and special lacin«: which 
make it possible to pull the boots 
on and off easily and to wear 
them partly open. One pair is 
said to outlast several pairs of 
rezular issue field shoes. 

Several hundred thousand pairs 
have been delivered to troops in 
the tropics and production is con- 
tinuing in a New England plant. 


War Metal Deposit 

SACRAMENTO, April 25—Dis- 
covery of a great deposit of gluci- 
num, vital war metal, was an- 
nounced today. The find was made 
by Charles Hill, 82-year-old pros- 
pector, in Southern Oregon. 

Glucinum is one of the lizhtest 
substances known and, when al- 
loyed with aluminum and magne- 
sium, produces one of the strong- 
est metals known. 


Dead On Rats 


WASHINGTON, April 26—Set. 
Milburn McCarty. Jr., of Eastland, 
Texas, a Marine Corp; correspond- 
cnt, advised headquarters here that 
25.6c0 sticks of chewing gum yield- 
ed 15,000 casualties at a South Pa- 
cific meine vase. 

Lt. Comdr. Roy E. Bishop, a 
chaplain from Virginia, organized 
tne o-vensive wiict: he promised lo- 
cal chi'dren a stick of chewing 
gum for each rat tail they pro- 
duced and two sticks for every 
rat tau over 5,000, figuring that 
the cimunishinz supply necessitated 
a higher inducement. It seems 
that the rodents at the Pacific 
base are toughies that like to de- 
vour foodstuffs and chew up mess 


table -egs. 
The ci:aplain recently reported: 
"The kids just produced the 


15,000th tail. The U. S. Treasury is 
out 25,000 sticks of gum but we 





soon caught and the baby was re- 
stored to. its distraught parents. 


feel the price is cheap for the re- 
sults produced.” 


Railroads Meet 
War Movements 





WASHINGTON Transport- 
ing the nation's soldiers and war 
workers is one of the major prob- 
lems of the war. According to a 
report from the Office of War In- 
formation, America is winning the 
war of transportation in ail de- 
partments and performing a far 
more efficient job than during 
World War I, 

Pointing out that the densest 
population is in the Northeast and 
important training centers in the 
Southeast and Southwest, the re- 
port said railroads are doing a 
tremendous job in constant troop 
movements of 50,000 daily. 

Although "Don't Travel” cam- 
paigns have held civilian travel at 
a minimum, acceleration of war 
production necessitates far greater 
passenger loads than in peacetime 
and the railroads have handled 
the job as well as could be ex- 
pected, the report said. Late ar- 
rivals at destinations and the ab- 
sence of pre-war comforts was the 
result of crowded traffic and the 
freezing” of passenger equipment. 

Dining cars hitherto considered 
adequate for 100 passengers are 
now serving 799 meals daily. 

To overcome the problems of 
transporting war - workers’ the 
busses and elevated trains are be- 
ing taken away from New “York 
City, where war industries are few 
compared to other areas. Trolley 
cars, which were rapidly disappear- 
ing before the war again are being 
produced in ever increasing num- 
bers, 

Railroads carried one third more 

freight in "42 than in ’41 and will 
increase freight loads in "43 with 
less equipment than last year. ‘The 
traffic channels system, wherein 
70 major railroads are cooperating, 
keeps the clogging of railroad fa- 
cilities at a minimum, 
With most of the oil tankers di- 
verted to foreign service, the rail- 
roads have stepped in to handle 
the carrying of oil in a manner 
much better than at first was 
thought possible. In February the 
pipeline from Longview, Texas, to 
Norris City, Ill., was completed, It 
delivers 69,999 barrels of oil daily, 
thereby greatly easing the task of 
tank cars. 

Inland waterway traffic reached 
record breaking totals. 

Problems of manpower and ob- 
taining rubber and repair parts 
laid up 200,000 of the nation’s four 
and a half million trucks, but the 
ton-mileage of trucks now hauling 
between cities is 19 percent greater 
than what the entire truck fleet 
f-rmerly hauled. 

The armed forces have taken 
half of the pre-Pearl Harbor 434 
commercial planes, but because of 
increased maintenance facilities 
and efficiency, planes now are 
carrying only slightly fewer pas- 
sengers, with each plane travelling 





on an average of more than 100 
miles further daily. 





Gov. Bricker Makes Debut 
As Presidential Contender 





NEW YORK—Tall, good-looking 
Governor John C. Bricker, of 
Ohio, who has been played up as 
# coming Republican presidential 
candidate, emerged this week from 
his strictly state duties at Colum- 
bus to appear briefly on a na- 
tional stage in New York. 

He attended a dinner of the 
Foreign Policy Association, an or- 
ganization which has distinguished 
itself in the past by its advocacy 
of the League of Nations and of 
ir.ternational amity and by the 
seriousness with which it views 
the international scene. The Gov- 
ernor rose and made a_e short 
speech which was widely inter- 
preted as a semi-official debut to 
the national voting public. 

Governor Bricker’s speeches have 
been few and far between, and 
so far he seems to have taken :s 
a politicial model “silent” Calvin 
Coolidge of the roaring 20's In 
fact, the chief complaint against 
the Governor was not that he had 
managed to pile up: a surplus of 
60,000,000 dollars in the Ohio 
treasury, which no one can deny 
or laugh away, but that he had 
failed to commit himself on any 
of the major issues of the day. 
He seems, in fact, to be the very 
antithesis of Wendell Willkie, the 
former Republican standard bear- 
er, who has never been bashful 
about speaking his mind on any 
ouestion, no matter how embar- 
rassing the subject might be. 

Governor Bricker’s greatest back- 





er to date is Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, who was himself a 


strong contender for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President in 
1940. Taft says he is definitely not 
a candidate himself and will sup- 
port Bricker. 

Bricker’s severest critics, on the 
cther hand, have turnd out to be 
two veteran editors who have long 
been accustomed to speaking their 
minds fully and sincerely on all 
issues. One is William Allen White, 
the editor of-the Emporia Gazette, 
of Kansas, who generally votes 
the editor of the Emporia Kansas 
Gazette, who generally votes 
presidents, 

White was convalescing this 
week in a Manhattan hospital 
from a bad attack of pneumonia, 
but that did not prevent his cri- 
ticism of Governor Bricker to be 
widely recalled. Said Editor White: 

"Governor Bricker is a man who 
is trying to capitalize the tremen- 
dous discontent among Republi- 
cans and among Democrats who 
liate the New Deal.-He is trying to 
use that discontent to rally a maj- 
ority in the election ‘of 1944. In 
that election, he hopes to get by 
without saying anything, without 
getting on either side of the mo- 
mentous questions of the hour— 
Comestic and foreign. 

"Surely the Republican Party 
cannot be so craven that it would 
conspire to sneak into victory with 
— oe but Bricker and a belly- 
ache 


"Bricker is an honest Harding. 


Thumbs down!” 
Oswald Garrison Villard, former 





’ 

editor of the old New York Evening 
Post and of the Nation, and a life- 
long, stubborn liberal, heard the 
Governor's Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation speech and was moved to 
comment in one short sentence: 

"A presidential candidate was 


born and died tonight.” 

Despite this criticizm, Governoy 
Bricker is by no means to be 
counted out of the political pic- 
ture. Policies for the 1944 election 
are already being shaped, and the 
Governor has on his side one of 
the strongest available arguments 
—a sound, conservative fiscal poli- 
cy. Many citizens look upon the 
U. S. public debt as one of the 
biggest problems and thus are fn- 
clined to regard Bricker as the 
answer to that problem. 

Meanwhile, in Minnesota, an- 
other famous Republican, Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen, bade farewell to 
the people before entering the navy 
as a lieutenant commander. Gov. 
Stassen has also been mentioned 
many times as presidential timber, 
especially by the progressive ele- 
ments of the Republican Party. 

At a farewell dinner sponsored 
by 45 state-wide organizations, 
Stassen said: "I make this parting 
request. The peace following this 
war will take form while the war 
is being won. Out of relationships 
with other occupied or liberated 
territories, the outlines of peace 
will be made.” 

There is still plenty of time be- 
fore the convention in 1944 and 
probably many candidates will 


With Efficiency 


a 99-p'us percent basis. 





(Yashington Potes . .. , 


Nothing is quiet any more on the Potomac. If you served jn 
Washington on the way here and you sometimes get to longing for 
stroll down quiet Pennsylvania Avenue with a stop at the corner 
Whelan’s tor a. Coca Cola, long no more, You couldn't get into 
Whelan’s without standing in a line that looked like Monday morn. 
ing at the PX. To make any headway down Pennsylvania Avenye 
you would have to put your head down and run something as solid 
as the Minnesota line. 


The point is that wartime W has become crowded 
since you were there. It is impossible to see a reasonably popylar 
movie without a patient wait fer seats or standi room. Res- 
taurants are so full that one feels compelied to gulp and run to 
—_ way for the hungry customer tapping his foot behind your 
chair. 

You wouldn't get any relief from khaki in Washington either. 
The male population seems to be about half uniformed although this 
probably is an optica: illusion. Thousands of civilians have been re- 
cruited from the outlands to do the enormously enlarged job of keep- 
ing the records straight. Anybody who can hunt them and pick them 
is classified as a stenographer first class and no questions about voting 
record asked. 

On a windy day the government girls make a pretty show on 
the streets at 8 A M and 5 P M, but it is diffcult to see a tree for 
the woeds. Silk stockings are out for the duration, but there are 
compensations. Rubber for the tire and the tank tread is so pre. 
cious that no more of it is being put into brassieres. Nearby 
camps have become so large that a week-end pass doesn’t neces. 
sarily mean a date even with the government girl population 
multiplying. 

The facilities for soldiers on leave are not as goed as in Chicago 
or New York. However, a recent:y established age Door canteen, 
set up in the old Belasco Theater, catercorner from the White House 
and modelled after the original in New York, puts on a good show 
and the National Press Club runs a beer bar for all uniformed comers 
on Saturday afternoons and evenings. 

They have finally quit bulldozing the landscape around in 
the section of Arlington that lies between the Memorial and the 
14th Street bridges. The piles of earth that used to suggest a 









Inside the Pentagon Buildinz 


dirt-raking project on a giant scale have settled themselves into 
an orderly world-of-tomorrow drive leading to and around the 
War Department’s Pentagon Building. 


The brass hats, Navy as well as Army, are all installed in the 
Pentagon, which is supposed to be the world’s largest building. It 
may or may not be the largest, but it is by all odds the most confus- 
ing. Guides are provided for visitors. Among the stories about the 
building is the one that concerns the lost lady in distress who con- 
fided to a guard that she had to find her way out of the place be- 
cause.she was anticipating a blessed event and quick. 


"You should have thought of your condition before you came 
into this place,” admonished the guard. 

"I wasn’t in this condition when I entered this place,” replied 
the lady. 

The nearby National Airport, installed on land pumped up from 
the bottom of the Potomac just south of the 14th Street Bridge on 
the Virginia side, is probab!y the finest in the world. The river has 
been so narrowed by the airport’s made-land that its runways leave 
off only a strong stone’s heave from those of Anacostia Field on the 
District side of the river. 


Taxicab rates are still calculated on a zone basis and are 
fairly cheap, but not as cheap as they used to be. It is 90 cents 
to the airport for example. And in rush hours taxicabs are not 
to be found. The wear and tear on rubber and engines from get- 
ting around the circles is gradually depleting the supply by in- 
verse ratio to the number of whistling, gesticulating potential 
riders on the curbs. 


The old sight-seeing buses that operated from the place where 
Pennsy-vania Avenue turns past the Treasury Building have been re- 
placed by a few horse-drawn vehicles resurrected from the livery 
—- era. They look like the voitures de place in Casablanca, ony 
igger. 

Likewise, there have been some political changes made. The 

off-year Congressional election ran heavily against the Roocse- 
velt administration. Republicans came within ten seats of cap- 
turing majority control of the House and gained a half dozen 
seats in the Senate. Political cemmentators are still arguing 
about the meanine of it all. Some say the electorate was score 
about rationiny, others say it was dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the war. including the conduct, as distinct from the principle, of 
rationing. 
Nobody cha‘lenges the proposition that the only fair way to dis- 
tribute a limited supply of necessities is to give everyone an equal 
share regardless of the size of his pocketbook. After some initia] con- 
fusion arising from inexperience, rationing now seems to go auite 
well. Nobody is go'ng hunery in the United States and rumors to be 
heard in North Africa to the,contrary are base’ess. After this year’s 
harvest. things should ease Up considerably. The farmers, although 
their lobbyists in Washingtcn are doing a lot of kicking about prices, 
are planting record acreage. 


Labor, too, is doing a job back home, as thé volume of materials 
now arriving here in North Africa bears witness.“ The pledge of or- 
ganized labor to lav off strikes for the duration has been fulfilled on 
The so-called Little Steel principle, formula 
for control of wages, is being enforced by the War Labor Board and 
this war is no silk-shirt bonanza to the men who make what you 
soldiers are using. Again, rumors to the contrary should be dis- 
counted. 

Jchn Lewis and his United Mine Workers are now threaten- 
ing to break the no-strike pledge and upset the Little Steel for- 
mula, but it seems improbable that they will get away with it. 


The Congressional Record reads about as usual, except that 
there are lots of glowing tributes to you brave boys. You will be 
10,000,000 voters some day and nobody in either party is forgetting 
it. Next year comes a Presidential] e!ection and the law gives you ab- 
sentee voting privileges in case you don’t get home by November. 
Washington is crowded and everybody in it is thinking about you. 
—KENNETH CRAWFOR? 





come and go before that time. 


Correspondent for PM and The Ch icago Sum 
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It Happened 


AT HOME 


ioned Thinking... 
Rate South Bend, Toa the local OPA director frowned on the tradi- 
tional "tomfoolery” that goes with weddings. He said both rice and 
shoes were rationed and shou-dn't be thrown at the happy couple ana 
that tin cans should be flattened and salvaged instead of tied to wed- 
ding cars ... To the wonders of food processing for overseas shi ping, 
Lend-Lease Administrator E. M. Slettinius added another. Dis ying 
two-inch squares of dried and compressed beets, carrots, berries, etc., 
he said they would be made in factories that formerly made tiles and 
pressed brick .. . A panic-buying pub-ic last week was bet 5,000 dol- 
lars there would be no clothes rationing this year. The bettor: Lord 
and Taylor, New York department store. Only possible winner: vari- 
cus war charities to whom the money will be paid if L. and T. is 
wrong . . .For weeks hardware and even pawnbrokers have had to 
shake their heads and turn away would-be purchasers of alarm clocks. 
War workers by the hundreds have written complaints to the gevern- 
ment that they are oversleeping. Last week the WPB moved to ease 
the crisis, It announced that it had approved resumption of manu- 
facture of alarm clocks . . . British war plant officials hope Hollywood 
will bring back the boyish bob. That was last week’s report and this 
is why: British women’s industry stubbornly cling to the pompadour, 
up-swept style of hairdo. They face constant danger of being sca:ped 
by overhead machines .. . A citizen of Brisbane, Calif., paid 25 cents 
last week for a pair of socks, then discovered they were stamped: 
"Made in Japan.” Returning to the store, he poked the proprietor’s 
nose, threw shoe boxes about and burned 18 pairs of the socks on the 
sidewalk. P 


Wood, Stream and Zoo... ; 

The robin was designated the official state bird of Connecticut 
while Max Bishop, former Oriole baseball player, was accused of 
legally shooting geese in Maryland . . . Miami County in Indiana 
effered a bounty of 15 dollars a head for wolves (the four-legged kind) 
and three dollars for foxes . . . Servicemen in Maine were issued free 
tishing licenses and the legislature in Maryland asked a repeal of 
the law prohibiting bear-baiting . . . Josephine, the beloved elephant 
of the Philadelphia zoo, died recently. Last week, the city of brotherly 
love bought 58 steers to guard against a meat shortage ... A sow 
at Wharton, Texas, gave birth to 18 pigs and got a federal com- 
mendation . A deer crashed through the front door of Monroe 
County courthouse in Wisconsin, ran out the back door and disap- 
peared ... And animals have joined the army as mascots pictured on 
vnit insignia: There’s a crow for the 127th Observation Squadron, a 
black bear for the 472nd Bomb Squadron, a bull for the 13th Fighter 
Squadron, a cat mounted on an eagle for the 319th Fighter Squadron, 
a white bear for the 16th Photo Section, an elephant for the 404th 
Bomb Squadron, a black cat for the 413th Bomb Squadron and a 
bulldog for the 86th Fighter Squadron. 


Cops And Robbers... 

A mass break in Marin County jail in San Rafael, Cal., was 
squelched when police shot one man and caught three others... Gov. 
Johnson, of Mississippi, suspended sentence of 11 convicts, including 
three who aided in the capture of Parchman Prison escapees . . 
Beven men escaped from the Northampton, N. C., prison camp . 
Cheltenham police raided the Melrose Country Club in Pennsylvania, 
arresting 46 crap shooters. In the same state police used tear gas to 
quell a riot at the Hazelton-Bethichem basketball game ... The FBI 
smashed a huge bond theft ring with 11 Miami arrests, including the 
fermer manager of the Fleetwood Hotel and Albert J. Conteno, former 
operator of the Embassy Club . . . Kentucky breaks into the cops and 
robbers section this week because three guys from that state were exe- 
cuted for killing golf star Marion Miley and her mother at Lexington. 
J, Edward Madden, famous horse-race breeder, was found shot to death 
near the same town, 


Mainlv About Rookies... 

.. Arriving ‘ast week at an Army Air Force field in Bryan, Texas, to 
get married, Sgt. E. Hufford checked his needs: witnesses, ring. li- 
tense. everything was at hand—except the bride. The sergeant had 
forgotten to get her a pass to enter the post ...A Tampa report last 
week detailed a soldier’s selection in a cafeteria: fish, ham, mashed 
potatoes, steak and French-fried potatoes, avocado salad, black-eyed 
peas, macaroni and cheese, five rolls and butter, four glasses of iced 
tea, two kinds of pie. To startied onlookers he said belligerently: 
"Well, I'm hungry.” . ° 


Hollywood Undressed . . . er 

Betty Grable told George Raft: "When you or your wife files suit 
for divorce, we'll pick up where we left off.’ ... In the last minute 
rush for a plane to take him on a tour of army camps, Bob Hope 
grabbed the wrong suitcase and flew away with his wife’s clothes .. . 
Protests from Maria Montez’s fiance may oblige "White Savage” pro- 
ducers to eliminate some of the more alluring shots in her pictures... 
Paulette Goddard surprised the Mexican press by receiving reporters 
in a bathing suit ... Conference of the week: Gregory Ratoff with 
two of his writers, and one of them was telling him how to direct 
a certain. scene. Ratoff chimed in with an idea when the writer tried 
to give his versicn, Ratoff roared, ’’Please don’t talk while I’m inter- 
rupting.” . . . Cracks around town: "She isn’t dumb—it’s just brainless 
Tuesday.” . . . "Next time I fall in love, I hope it’s with someone I 
like.” . . . A recent crisis on the set of "North Star” was settled for 
the benefit of historical accuracy. It’s a picture about Russia, Director 
Lewis Stone remembered that the birthrate in Russia was supposed 
to be increasing faster than in any other nation. The women in the 
cast were ordered to the wardrobe department and shortly after came 
out conspicuously padded. 


To The Rear, March... 

Mae West’s figure is the talk of the town. She’s added 20 pounds 
end it’s said a new, wide screen will be required . . . Ann Corio, who 
Strips to please, collected 200 dollars selling smiles at a recent war 
bond rally. Kitty Hepburn only collected 90 dollars . . . Many of 
Hollywood’s hot shots are pursuing sexy Rita Quigley, whom they 
call “frigidaire.” Rita cracks: "Well, what’s on ice won't spoii!” .. . 
The Hays office killed 17 stills of Maureen O’Hara and Marth 
Drisco}l in the film, "Fallen Sparrow.” The Hays people now have 
4 sleuth tailing the girls to see that they don’t pose in any similar 
shorts . . . When Lt; Comdr. Jack Dempsey sued for divorce and 
ramed Lew Jenkins as co-respondent, the newspapers didn’t print it 
because Jenkins was taking boot training at Manhattan Beach Coast 
Guard station where Dempsey is in charge of athletic drill. 


Staid and Screened... 

Danny Kaye, comedian with the aid of his wife Sylvia Fine. 
€xplains his next big "dramatic role’—in the army. "It’s produced by 
& guy namer Hitler, Uncle Sam is my agent and the title is World 
War II.” .. . Cornelia Otis Skinner says that she’s had many peculiar 
introductions on her lecture tours but the oddest @ne came in Bridge- 
pert, Conn. When the women’s club president introduced her, she 
toastmistressed: ” to the high price of Admiral Byrd, we have 
With us tonight Cornelia Otis Skinner.” . .. A scriptwriter telephoned 
Sam Goldwyn saying he had a wonderful comedy for Bob Hope, and 
happily added that it was a comedy with a message. Quoth Sam 
Goldwyn: "Just write me the comedy. Messages are for Western 

nion.” . . . Rosalind Russell’s forthcoming baby caused a nationwide 
Uproar. A recent long distance call from & woman in South Dakota 
said she had a rubber bathinette and would Roz like it and if so what 
ard Roz replied that she’d prefer it pink. Shortly thereafter, a 
would Ra cxpiaining that the original bathinette was biue and 

Roz please wait until it was repainted? —H, M. 
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On Food 


The average American hasn't got 
a rubber plantation and isn't di- 
rectly concerned with William 
Jeffer's rubber restriction nor with | 
hardly any of the other major war | 
administration boards. But there's 
one magical abbreviation—the OPA | 
—which he knows plenty about be- 
cause it’s the-bicarbonate for gas- 
tronomic America. 

Everyone who eats three meals a | 
day—and that’s very common in/ 
[the boom-time United States of to- | 
day—eagerly scans his morning pa- | 
per to read what new ersatz the} 
Office of Price Administration has | 
planned for his stomach. 

The OPA really came into its/| 
own when President Roosevelt is- | 
sued his now famous "Hold-the- 
Lins’ order prohibiting rises in| 
food prices without a federal go| 
ahead signal. It gave regional OPA | 
offices the power to tell the cor: | 


ner grocer how much he should! 


a can of peas. Here's a number 
of items describing recent OPA 
happenings: 


Food Powers 


WASHINGTON—President Roo- 
sevelt issued an order clarifying 
powers between a few of his de- 
partments this week, thus prevent- 
ing any future litigation which 
would result in losses by the gov- 
ernment. Definite lines of juris- 
diction were drawn between the 


powers of Food Czar Chester C. 
Davis. Now, for example, if a suit 


charge for a pound of spinach or| Permanent price program on fresh) 


Department of Agriculture and the|\er opportunities for middlemen to 


Regional OPA Offices Clamp Screws 


Prices In Every Industry 


Prices are 28 cents for a pound of| in this year was recorded by Cap- 
steak and 19 cents for hamburgers. | tain Knute Aspenberg who dock- 
The name of the equine market is! eq with 60,000 pounds of porgies 
—Whirlaway Meat Co. | aboard the Shannon. Part’ of the 
| cargo will go to army camps and 


Lamb Chops | the remainder will be placed on 


| the market for civilian use. 
WASHINGTON — Cooperating 

with the President’s “Hold-the- 
Line” order in food prices and| 
Wage levels, the OPA reduced the | 
new retail ceiling prices on beef 
and lamb. Effective May 17, prices 
will be lowered by one to two cents 








Sweet Potatoes 


NEW YORK—The Reginal OPA 
in this city announced that price 
ceilings will be established on 


a pound. | sweet potatoes and other white 
potato substitutes. 
Russell H. Potter, acting dis- 


Frozen Vegetables 
WASHINGTON — The 


trict manager of the OPA in New 
opa| York, said that a health panel will 
gontinued to enforce the _ price Sosadeaemnar Rn a Me, penn ee 
freeze order imposed February 7] must “he backed iy Pm - nvaitian's 
on seven major fresh vegetables. | certificate y ph} 


The order was to: expire on April} 
Dogs And Cats 


| 25, but will be continued until a 
_NEW YORK—tThe American So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to 
—— aaemels reassured pet-owners that 
° they have nothing to’worry about. 
Steaks And Chicken It declares that ingenuity and skiu 


WASHINGTON—In an effort to‘ deve‘oping a diet can keep a 
restore normal distribution o | Pet, well-fed. Meat trimmings, fish 
chickens, steaks and chops, the | @nd fowl entrails, toast. cereals, 
\OPA simplified price ceilings in | bacon scraps and cake are sug- 
|the cattle and poultry business,|%@St°d. "If a dog or cat does not 
Positive controls were established, |®4Just itself within a reasonable 
which, it’s hoped, will eliminate; ‘ime to a change of diet. consult 
black markets. The new price ceil-|¥°U" veterinarian,” said the SPCA. 


jings will attempt to bring meat| 

\from cattle to consumer with few- 
Food Laws Enforced 
NEW YORK — The law en- 


| forcement division of the regional 





| fruit and vegetables is worked out 
| by the OPA and industries affect-| 
ed. 





raise prices, 





is brought by Davis, it will not be 
thrown out of court for want of 
jurisdiction on the grounds that SAN FRANCISCO—If you think | 
the power to sue rightfully be-|your parents are having a hard! 
longed to Secretary of Agriculture| time with horse-meat back home, | 
Wickard. Either department is giv-| consider the sad case of zoo ani- | 
en the right to bring suit against} mals here. Due to the lack of 
violators of food restrictions. horse-meat, the Curator of the San | 
Fransico Zoo announced recently 
that henceforth animals would go 
on the toughest meat diet in the 
world. Flesh from wild  burros 
caught in the Mojave desert will 
be used. The meat is said to be as 
tough as the animals are stubborn 





No Bookie Required 


NEWARK, N. J.—In_ fulfilment 
of government hints that the 
American people will learn in this 
war to eat things they never ate Kime 

before, a steady line of gourmands ; 

visited a meat market and obtained Porgies On The Menu 


a plentiful supply of steaks, roasts} CAPE MAY, N. J.—The largest 





Burro Meat | 











and hamburgers of horse meat.| individual catch of fish brought 


OPA announced that it has begun 
legal action to curb black market 
activity. Three poultry growers in 
Wilmington, Del., have been indict- 
ed in federal district courts. The 
Division is attempting to hit food 
violators at the source instead of 
at the consumer outlet. 


Bar And Grill 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Ceilings were 
established by the Regional OPA 
office on all meals and drinks 
served in public places. Eight 
states in the south were affected 
by the ruling, which was made in 
compliance with the President's 
February food order. 
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dying te be asked for a twirl 


around the ballroom. She just refased four lieutengnts who meekly asked: "Please, let’s sit the next 
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No number 


- Ce | 





of a magazine, 





journal or newspaper can be 


picked up nowadays without mention in one form or another of the 
"battle of the peace.’ Comment is not resiricled to men in the va- 
tional scene or writers with dreams up in the clouds. Hard-headed | 


business men and nationally important officials have all chipped in an | 


opinion on how the peace should be written and who should do the | 
| perience, and you should be able 


writing, 


VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY A. 
WALLACE, in South America: 
"In a world free from misery 
the peoples will fraternize and 
frontiers will lose their im- 
portance.” 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, to the 
workers of the Vultee Aircraft 


Company: 

"We are all engaged in a 
combined effort from which 
will emerge a new world 


wherein mankind everywhere 
may enjoy the permanent 
Jruits of peace and prosperity.” 


former 
and 
Post- 


WILLIAM C. BULLITT, 
ambassador to Russia 
France, speaking to the 
War European Federation: 

"A European Federation pro- 
viding a_ strong, integrated, 
democratic Europe is necessary 
to peace. The people of the 
United States government will 
not underwrite tyranny im- 
posed on any people by any 
other people, nor will they in- 
sure or guarantee slavery.” 


COLONEL KNOX,. Secretary of 
the Navy: 

"America is’ now discuss- 
ing with New Zealand the 
post-war ownership of the 
American air base on the is- 
land of Upola in the Somoan 
area of the South Pacific. We 
are not ‘grabbing’ anything 
but America should undertake 
discussions now with other 


Opinions naturally are different on some of the details. More | a ge ved P a 
important to the nation and the world is the fact that almost very | ong & Salute cr Taling & 
responsible group of persons agree that the time to plan the peace 


is now and not later. Here are some recent quotations on the subject: 





powers to the end that we will 
possess permanent military 
bases where needed for future 
protection.” 


SUMNER WELLES, Under-Secre- | 
tary of State: 

"Amer.ca will press for a 
United Nations conference. to 
clear up clashing policies in 
international economics. The 
conjerence is long overdue. I} 
we don’t make a start _now 
there is danger that we shail 
be brought to peace with as 
many plans as there are gov- 
ernments.” 


GAETANO SALVEMINI, in The 
New Republic: 

"We must face the questiun 
squarely of what we propose to 
do in post-war Europe. Are we 
going to bolster up quasi-Nazi, 
quasi-fascist regimes, or are 
we to help democratic parties 
to get the upper hand in cen- 
tral, western and southern Eu- 
rope?” 


WILLIAM L. BATT, vice-chairman 
on international supply to the 
War Production Board: 

"Unless we want to be forced 
into another world conjlict, we 
must avoid the pitfalis of eco- 
nomic frustration, mass unem- 
ployment ... We must go 
calmly to the peace table with 
our blueprints carefully drawn 
and backed up by the will of 
our citizens.” 





Nazi Troops Publish 
Newsless Newspaper 





One rival of The Stars ani 
Stripes in this theater is "Oase,” 
meaning oasis, German newspaper 
published by and for the Nazi 
troops in Africa. A copy of the 
March 21 edition; found when the 
Yanks re-entered Gafsa, was sent 
back by The Stars and Stripes re- 
porter and provides an interesting 
if unimportant side-light on the 
Tunisian campaign. 

”"Oase” contains no news reports. 
It has nothing whatsoever to say 
about the Russian campaign or 
even the African situation. Most 
of the weekly is filled with rant- 
ing attacks on the American gov- 
ernment, with a section devoted to 
comics, poems and puzzles sand- 
wiched in as a breather. ”Oase” 
spurns pictures of German bathing 
beauties or film stars. On the 
heavier side is an editorial on the 
treatment of Italian prisoners by 
the Allies, apparently designed to 
discourage the increasing deser- 
tions to the Allies of Mussolini’s 
unwilling army. 

This particular issue was sore as 
hell at some propaganda which the 
Americans and British were direct- 
ing towards the Axis_ troops. 
"Oase,” in fact, didn’t like it at 
all. An entire page was devoted 
to an expose of the offending 
propaganda written with heavy, 
German attempt at humor. The 
article was entitled, "How to Catch 
a German Soldier.” Here is the 
choicest extract: 

"The Americans in Algiers and 
their Jewish emigrant apes are 
composing leaflet after leaflet, 





working their fingers to the bones 
and racking their brains over the 
great question of how to catch a 
German soldier, or best of all, a 
whole Panzer army at once.” 


The author of the article, who 
started with just a slow’ burn,! 
real-y began cooking when he de-| 
scribed the mail service for Ger- 
man soldiers. He writes: 

"Well now, my dear dopes 
(Americans again) the German 
mail service is in good condition 
and the people of the Fatherland 
know exactly how many tanks, 
cannon, coffee, beans, English cig- 
arettes, hockey sticks, jazz records, 
American comic magazines as well 
as numberless pieces of ridiculous 
leaflets have failen into the hands 
of us ‘doomed ones.’” 

The article concludes with this 
startling colorful reaction of the 
German soldier who has just fin- 
ished reading one of the Allied 
leaflets: 

” "Nightingale, I hear you trill- 
ing!’ the German soldier will say 
as he spits in his hands.” 

There’s more of the same, but 
the results weren’t worth the work 
of translating after the first sen- 
tence or two. 

There isn’t much doubt as to 
what use the German leaders are 
putting their soldiers’ newspaper. 
It’s a propoganda sheet, primarily, 
issued from Berlin. The editors of 
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| grievance against the army for 
not having the chance to win 


| are eligible for direct ‘appointment 


| termaster says emphatically that 





the "Oase” can keep their jobs as 
far as we're concerned. 


OR 


Of All Things 


About Your Chances 

For Getting Gold Bars 

V-Mail And Sun-Tans 
 wtePa tea e"a aaa eae ae 


So many men have inquired as 
to ways and means of exchang- 
ing stripes for bars in this thea- 
ter that a bit of investigation 
seemed in order. Some soldiers ap- 
parently are nursing a morbid 


their bars before being grabbed, 
crated and marked for delivery w 
Africa. Cthers have suddenly be- 
come ambitious. Anyway, here’s 
the answers: 

At present, there is no OCS in 
Africa. Nor, sorry to say, is one 
being planned. But enlisted men 


as commissioned officers. Before 
you decide to apply, however, for 
the necessary papers via your CO, 
you'd better give yourself a going- 
cver from the inside out. 

You'll have to be a fount of 
technical wisdom in whatever 
branch you're eying, you’ll need 
the necessary education and ex- 


to take the jump in stride, with- 


1esponsibility. 


Many to OCS 


First and most important is the 
&pproval of your CO. Then, even- 
tually, if you aren’t bogged down 
by channels, you'll appear for one 








se 





Gentlemen, as diniiianiendansdiihed of the ‘adeindde of the 
Third Reich, | am open fo suggestion 








of those famous quizzes before an 
examining board. Regimental orj 
higher commands are authorized 
to appoint such boards. Your age 
doesn’t matter. You can be any- 
where between 18 and 60, since 
the ruling which said applicants 
for direct commissions be at least 
30 years old has been. waived. 
You can secure the necessary 
application forms, to be filled in 
triplicate, from’ your HQ’s com- 
pany or squadron. The forms are 


listed as WD-AGO-0850, 0850A 
and 63. You can include three 
letters of recommendation with 


your application, and (this is im- 
portant) be sure all the blanks in 
the form are answered. For a di- 
rect commission as a Warrant Of- 
ficer, you follow the same proce- 
Gure, except, of course, that you 
use Warrant Officer forms. | 

Rookies from the States who 
made the trip over with sun-tans 
stowed away in their barracks 
bags are the lucky guys you see 
sporting summer issue, The Quar- 


no summer clothes have as yet} 
been issued to any soldiers in this 
theater. He also added, somewhat 
fointedly, that the men who are 
wearing sun-tans are certainly 
cut of uniform. Chances are that 
summer uniforms won’t be issued 
either, until complete supplies for 
all men here have arrived. 


V-Mail and Speed 

The Chief Postal Officer, who 
admirably refuses to be shoved in- 
to any corner by army scribblers, 
says flatly that the installation of 
the new V-Mail processing ma- 
chinery doesn’t necessarily mean 
more speed in transmission of 
mail. In fact, the processing may 
add a day or two. What: seems to 
give V-Mail speed is the reduced 
weight. This simply means that 
the processing permits many more 
letters to be loaded on a plane. 
Before, the same number of let- 
ters took two or three planes. 

You're advised not to put air- 
mail stamps on your V-Mail. If 
you do, the letter won’t be pro- 
cessed. Such letters are sent in 
their original form and are load- 
ed after the micro-filmed mail 
has been stowed away. If the 
the stamped 


plane becomes full, 

letters sweat out the next load 
across. 

You might be interested to 


know that all V-Mail film is sep- 
arated according to destination— 
whether east or west of the Mis- 
sissippi. If it’s east, it’s tossed off 
the plane at New York. If west, 
it continues by air to San Fran- 
cisco for reprocessing and deliv- 
ery. The air-mail stamp does help 
cn V-Mail letters mailed by the 
folks at home, however, spending 
it to New York. 

If you haven't been, getting as 
many V-Mail forms as you'd 
like, just be patient. Not so long 
ago a ship loaded with forms 
bound for Africa was forced to 
fall out of its convoy and return 
to the States because of engine 
trouble. Also, postal officers re- 
port that some seven million 
forms, originally marked and put 
away for distribution the day 
processing began, were _ released 
prematurely because of a shortage 
of ordinary writing materia) by 


| Supply their Tunisian forces. 


Mechanics 


Patch-Up 


Method Saves Planes 


By GORDON. H. COE 
Special to-The Stars and Stripes) 


ON THE TUNISIAN FRONT— 

Shivering ground crews were just 
ending their work, putting on fin- 
ishing touches. A’ pilot walked over 
to a little knot of mechanics. 

"Say, what did you patch thos: 
flak holes in this plans with,” he 
asked. 

"I patched some with the bot- 


toms of five-gallon tins,” said 
T-Sgt. John T. King of Fort 
Worih. 


"I used linen patching like they 
used. on fabric ships before air- 
planes were made from metal,” ex- 
plained T-Sgt, Harry C. Engle of 
Chicago. 

"Holy smokes,” said the pilot, 
squinting down at a patch. "Will 
they hold?” 

"Sure,” said Sgt. King. "Maybe 
rot for months, but for a few 
weeks, anyway.” 

"I’H take your word for it,” said 
the pilot. 

And in another frw minutes an- 
other formation of B-26s was 
beaded for the Mediterranean "hot 
spect” between Sicily and Tunis to 
knock out more of the precious 
shipping needed by the Axis to 





That was jvst one example of: 
the way ingenuity and hard gruel- 
ing work by Army Air Forces 
ground crews during the early days 
of the Tunisian campaign kept 
planes in the air despite hardships 
and handicaps. 

Moreover, it’s an example of 
what mechanically adept American 
bys are doing to keep planes fly- 
ing all over the world. Their moito 
is: "Get the job done.” If precious 
supplies go down on sunken ships 
or are delayed by difficult terrain 
and bad weather, then something 
else w'!l Kove to do until the sup- | 
puter A. Live. | 

Nothing is called impossible until | 
it’s. beer tried and proven so. 

i-iobably nowhere, however, has ; 
more «een done by an air force, 
group with less cquipment than by 
this B-26 outfit. 

"A kit with between 100 and 200 
special tools is considered the min- 
imum with which to maintain air- 
Dianes of our type back in tne 
States.” exnlained Warrant Officer 
George O'Dell, of Republic, Mo. 
"Yet I remember when two of or 
crew. chiefs (T-S7t. Harry F. 
Beals of San Antonio and 8-Set. 
Robert E.»Farnsworth of Akron) 
set cut to repair a plane and get 
into the air with only a pvair of 
diagonals, a crescent wrench, a 
screw driver and a pair of pliers 
tc do it with” 

Sometimes there was only one 
tool of a special tvre in the whole 
group. That meant hours of wait- 
ing by one crew while another used 
the precious tool: Itemeant miles* 
of walking every day, too, for the 
Planes were widely dispersed tc 
avoid being a good target for Nazi 
bembs. 

Spare parts were non-existent in 
Africa in the first months of the 
Tunisian campaign. So, when an 
airplan> came back from a mission 
too shot up to be used again or 
had te make a “belly” landing, 








soldiers in the field, 
—J.W. 





mechanics swarmed over it like 


vul.ures. Shot-up planes served as 
*"warehouses” of spare parts tor 
airpianes still able to fly. 

An important part of working on 
an airpiane engine-is being able 
to 1each it; yet those handy metal 
crew chief stands on which me- 
chanics’ stand ‘while at work 
weren't available wen this oufit 
went into action. 

"Mechanics stood on barrels, 
balanced on flimsy sawnorses and 


' hung precariousiy from wings to 
| work on engines at 


first,” said 
Warrant Officer O'Dell. 

Changing tires on the big planes 
looks impossible without the big 
wing and ndse jacks that are stan- 
dard equipment in the Air Corps. 
Yet it was done dozens of times 
by ingenious ground crews. 

To change a nose wheel tire, 
they raised the nose by having 10 
men get into the tail of the plane. 
Then 50-gallon oil drums were 
placed on each side of the nose 
and heavy timbers placed between 
them to support the nose. The 
nose was then lowered onto the 
timber supports by having one man 
at a time come forward out-of the 
tail 

"Once the piane wos jacked up 
hke that,” said O'Dell, "we'd cross 
our fingers and hope another plane 
wouldnt taxi too ciose and blow it 
off the blocks with its prop wash.” 

Improvisations were the order of 
the day, and were so common ho- 
body even discussed therm. 

Mechanics “borrowed” an old 
French battery charger to keep up 
batteries, a most impo-tant part of 
an airplane. Several times, bullet 
holes in the self-sealing rubber gas 
tanks on the planes were patched 
with a tire patching kit from 4 
G. I. truck. The patches last sev- 
eral months, too, although 100-oc- 
tane gas eats up regular rubber 
cement. 

Auto wrecking trucks were used 
to change the-big, 800-pound pro- 
pellers on the B-26s. But 10 men 
had to exert all their strength to 
raise the prop the last few inches 
because the wrecker's winch wasn't 
quite high enough 

One day during a period of bad 
weather, the group was asked to 
bomb an Axis airfield near Tunis 
despite the bad flying conditions. 
Pilots. were willing, but the vital 
rubber de-icer boots on some 0! 
the planes were in. bad shape and 
needed patching. For an hour the 
whole group was at a loss as tO 
where some rubber, scarce even in 
the States, could be located in 
Africa. 

Finally a young mechanic hit on 
the solution. Several rubber life 
vests, the famous. "Mae Wests,’ 
were torn up, and the rubber used 
to patch the de-icer boots. 

The mission went out on sched- 
ule, caught 13 Axis fighter planes 
on the ground and destroyed them. 
All our planes returned safely 
through the ice-forming overcast 
—thanks to some life vests. 

In all, the record of. this one 
outstanding medium bomb group 
shows that the Army Air Forces 
careful training program, plus 
Yankee ingenuity pays off. 
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DOUBLE-TROWBLE 


Just yesterday, the weather man 
SSS Saeed femes trom up the mud and ooze, 


Amd dumped the bloomin’ mess of 
To -waste amd desointe a biveding it 
Tonight ten thousand faiths in|/@® blankets, clothes and shoes. 


| Today he ‘had another plan 
mortals knew ‘not Fer torturing Gi's 
thousa worlds were whip e whole Sahara up 
— - And dashed it in our eyes! 
—S-Sgt. PAUL I. PATTERSON 





cae AFRICAN SUNSET 
Kept me alive for love of you, my| at eventide of one more day, 
Dear. stand 


I and gaze on hich, 

—Maj. C. W. O'LEARY | whiiec setting sun flames re@-iand 
sprays 
Tts colors thr RS 
The uunes Tonk Ont Co exitch the 
In Saty wathiece 

ry 5 : 
And heaven mutes each living 


Use women must And mortals hide their face. 
For , ee But pow Se | See we 
TT! tickle Venus’ bust flight, 
Before the brink Back to whence they came 
Prt UR PENDLETON] Yielding to the coming nignt 
‘ In darking, purple shame 


Ont T know at fas: a om 
THE THUNKER |My burden can be put aside— 
The sergeant sat on his well-made |*The weary day is past. 


Cpl. WALTER £. WILTERMOOD 


MY SKOIT 
hear, 


' I gotta yern pal yuh oughta 
He knowed he knew . what the] It's about me gal in de States. 
‘ Mebbe right now she ain’t so near, 

But -bradder, fer me they wats! 





An’ she's pullin’ some jobs fer me 
Ow; 
Guz fore I wus drafted in dis here 


I teaches dis skolt a-mine how. 
— we dis it sez rite unner 


n 

op pe her in Frisco, she’s 
sa ’ 

Now ain't dat a woman, dey can't 
be beat— 


Well, de bail, brudder, I aint 
a-payin’. 
So I got de dough an’ dey got her, 
Now ain't dat a holluwa fx? 
Jest like a dame; but ru get me 
anudder, 
on ‘wotk ar’ me, bradder, don’t 
+ @ 
—Cpl. HUBERT C. BROWN 


EVOLUTION OF A CAFE 
CONVERSATION 

I have heard soldiers who like the 
same food, 

Argue themselves into a most dis- 
agreeable mood 


" Set, STEVE BILLINGS 


YOUR PICTURE 
When i'm feeling low and weary 
and my hopes begin to fall, 
Then I turn and tell my troubles 
to your picture on the wall. 








He thunk it might rain on the/ I got a letter from her right here, 
hot terrain, An’ hell, whut she don’t say; 
And he knowed last night it] Sez she'll wait _me stretch and 


calls me “dear; 


agree 
‘Tat no comrade, to your picture, 
could compare for company. 


For your eyes are alwags spark- 
ung with the brightest, sweetest* 
ow. 
And they flash and gieam and 
Gaz@ie like the sum upon the 


THOUGHTS 

ie : IN THE NIGHT 

Its the best.of my possessions, the | At night as I lie in fonety ti 
most precious of them all. And my thoughts besa to mane 

Why I'd aever take a fortune for|I think of you and the lovely 








your picture on the wail! things 


I teft behind at home. 
Cpl. MAURICE MILLER I Ss Se our love and the fun 
we had, 


LITTLE THINGS And the troubles we shared and 
won, 
Dee ee pact ws ete ‘Then I think at the last, before I 
hatte; 


Sleep, 
‘ . 
A shabby house, a drowsy street, |C! "® Dright days still to come 


erg - some where the gang For this for - 
won 
And Tm home again with you— 


The little church on Spruce aad 
Main, here 
The fragramce of a summer rain; ae pg mond oy oo 
house . 


The court park, whose can- 
on’s roar —Sgt. C. E. DREISCHART 


1 echoes from another war. 

A father’s voice, a mother's face. IN THE SPRING A 
A sweetheart’s smite and gentle] SOL DIER’S FANCY... 
How precions in their common way How could I refuse to listen, 


‘To the chatter of my heart, 
Ate smatl events of every day. "Bout ° kiss- 
And my heart forgets the span of p= eg girl who's made for 











sea 
When little things come back to When i liked her from the start. 
me. 


How could £ but note the beauty 
—S-Set. VIRGIL SCOTT) Or her charming little way, 
Of in thoughts of duty 
Im the middie of my day. 


know, How could I suppress the yearning 
him *'Eighty-eight Joe"— |For a lovely 








With his vicious, burming spray, 

4nd the flak that bursis around/I'd just sorta’ like to tell her 

you isn’t light. That [m longing for her kiss; 

Now this “Righty-cight Joe” So Ill keep on i 

Hn touch baby that I know, ‘Cause that’s the nearest thing to 
@ brother keeps him company ! 

eon the hill. —Prt. BOB WALLACE 





Guide To U.S. Ready | 
For Homecoming Vets 


The War nt Prepared, these vegetables can be 
belief that iis femed pocket! guite palatable. The natives seem| 
guides, predicated on the old saW/to thrive on them. 

of "When in Rome, do as the Ro- “In restaxrants, 
mans do,” would assure the socia®] acies and other 
Success of American soldiers who} wif 





has 
anged in amaging fashian. ; 
K Now come es Chet Ould ba keep ay oe 
he United ‘si na knewn pin- 
the ASticon and | takes the piace of 
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Versation with stramgers by ask-| wiggling their oes. 
ing, "Well, what's new? religious significance. 
you de, don’t repi ever, attempt to 
The only correct "Always be courteous and 
Ped ey of the fina, world. 
“The America of the first 

is rather confusing. with stories of how 
their denomination, things were in their 
20 dolar bills are ber, they had to 
A “uicke? (worth | Soman com, oe 
one-half francs) who, in turn, listened 
lage as a ‘Gime’ ‘War heroes. 


i 
{ 








ly’ superstitious cuaeepatiie Upon” 

“In some parts is known as ‘losing 

States, in natives are very sensitive pbout it. 
unaitainable, and you will baw “Always remember the 

fraice but to cat cans are really a 

Visable to boil their handshakes and violent back- 
“In the rural Slapping and their civilization 
nang BE cope und Aaa. They 

Owing to a Tope amd Asia. They 

equipment. You children at heart 

to se bects, turnips, cabbage treated as such. In 

Putatoes displayed man under 35 may 

ray Gressed as ‘Bahy’. 

Yet when washed a you'll know 
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GL Do you 38 percent of the soldiers just 
We challenge epen their cans looking for—you 
armed forces 
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YANKS 


Sgt. Alexander 


Hears Sounds 
In The Valley 


By MILTON LEHMAN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


ON THE TUNISIAN FRONT— 
About 4 o'clock on the morning of 
March 23. Sgt. Sidney Alexander, 
a southerner from Columbia, Tenn. 
and of Regimental HQ, heard 
sounds in the valicy below him. 
From his sentry’s post on a high 
peak on Djebel Mcheltat, he looked 
out on the fog that covered the 
valley be.ow him. The fog was 
thick over everything and he 
couldn’t see ten feet into it. He 
reached for his field telephone, 
connected to Regimental HQ, and 
he said: 

"Whenever I listen out there, I 
hear trucks. I hear tanks warming 
up. I hear lots of trucks.” 

No American tanks, trucks or 
armored cars were scheduled for 
the valley route into the German- 
held ridges: that night, except for 
the small, constant patrois probing 
the enemy’s position. The. ist In- 
fantry Division had been halted 
for two days. This was the dawn 
of the third. The Division had 
come down the road from the 
north to Gafsa, which had been 
abandoned by the enemy. The 
Division overran enemy security 
patrols on the way. When Gaisa 
was taken, they got their orders 
and swung east for El Guettar and 
the Djebe's flanking it on both 
sides 

The Division Commander had 
received his orders at 6 PM on 
March 20. The attack was launched 
at 4 AM on March 21. By 3 o’clock 
that afternoon, all Division objec- 
tives except Hilt 369 on the most 
southern extremity of the Division 
sector had been seized and cap- 
tured. The speed of the attack 
had caught the enemy. by complete 
surprise and over 700 prisoners 
were taken that day, all of them 
Italian. One of the prisoners, an 
Italian battalion commander, said 
he thought his position impreg- 
nable. Surprise beat them, he said. 
And so did the extensive maneuver 
of the infantry and the destructive 
preparatory fires of the Division 
artillery. 

All this was prelude to the day 
of March 23, on the foggy morning 
of which Sgt. Alexander was 
startled by sound in the valley. It 
was enemy sound and it grew 
louder all that day. The enemy 
was coming out of the ridges. 

On the day before, 
Chemsi, Berda and Ank were full e 
of Italians, with some dual- ~purpose |, 
88 mm. guns and heavy artillery 
and Germans to back them up. 
But on March 23, there were bigger 
plans afoot. During the night, 
while the Italians stayed in their f 
caves and foxholes, the Germans 
of the 10th Panzer ‘Division, all of 
them crack troops, came out of the|' 
rear lines with all the force they 
could command. By morning, con- 
cealed in the heavy fog, they were 
lined up track to track facing the 
1st Infantry Division. 

The 10th Panzers had a man- 
sized mission that day. They were 





tir 


crush the ist Infantry Division, 
take the positions near El Guettar, 
in a new offensive. The Panz- 
ers had met infantry divisions be- 
fore and, according to one of their t 
own members captured that after- 
noon, they had never been stopped 
by one. ; 
The Panzer outfit launched its 
first attack that morning. They 
were stopped cold. They launched 
their second attack that afternoon. 
They were stopped cold again, their | t 
mission was defeated and their re- 
treat from southern Tunisia began. 
The meeting of the British and 
American forces on the Gafsa- |; 
Gabes road a few weeks later fol- 
lowed from that event. So did the 
pursuit of Col, Gen. Jurgin von 
Arnim’s forces to the north and to 
the sea. t 
The report that Sgt. Alexander 
sent back to his regimental CP 
from his sentry post travelled 
quickly up the line. Regimental 
phoned it to division, division up 
to corps. All reports ‘travelled the 
circuit that day and the day’s re- 
sults ended a in a communique f 
released at Allied Force Headquar- 
ters. In its second paragraph, 
Communique 138 stated: 


"In the GAFSA sector East of 
EL GUETTAR an enemy armored 
Givision launched several attacks 
fJrom the southeast which were re- 
pulsed by American troops who 
heid their positions firmly. A num- 
ber of enemy tanks were destroyed 
and over 200 German prisoners 
were captured.” 

What the High Command put 
into. two sentences that night may 
now be told in full. It is the story 


t 





of several thousand men who do 
the thousand jobs that make a di- 
vision function as 
March 23 the Ist Infantry Division 
was a team. On 
American soldiers showed them- 
selves—and this is the story of 
the show. 


I, The Engineers 


manded by Lt. Col. Henry C. Row- 
land. 


the day before they're fought, 


land, 
of El Guettar, south of the Gafsa- 
Gabes road. - That was tne -weak 
zone of our defense and it was all 
broad terrain, good inviting land to 
the Panzer tanks. When the at- 
tack was launched on the 23rd, 
our mine fields were ready to di- 
rect the attack into channels the 
Division was prepared to police. 
Everything was in.readiness except 
the flank south of the road, which 
we asked to hold until the Division 
could send in combat reserves.” 


about Jerry's immediate activity. 
He sent out his reconnaissance 
squads, numbering about 500 men, 
who reported back that the south- 
Djebels ‘ern flank of ghe Division had only 


neers, 


engineers held. 
holding when the infantry came 
to relieve them. Behind the in- 


through us,” 
The artillery didn’t miss a bet.” 


either. All day long they managed 


and night came, a group of: nine 
sent out in a last resort effort to oetees. commanded by Lt. John 
charge of one of the most danger- 
ous jobs of the day’s battle. It 
was their responsibility to main- 
tain the gap in the mine field un- 


munition - bearing trucks came 
through. The machine 
was flying when the last 
what Lt. Oxford assumed to be the 
last truck, cut through the road 
carved in the mine field. The lieu- 
tenant and his crew let the truck 


ing on their bellies to get as much 
cover 
bullets. No sooner had they closed 


pulled up. The driver had been 
told to get ammunition at the 
other end of the mine field. He 
had his orders and was: planning 


again, waited with his men until 
the ammunition-bearer returned |’ 
and then closed the mine field for 


but the engineers held on and 


ade against the Germans—and no 
Jerry in the world had a chance 
of getting through. 


II. The Artillery 


Ist Division that fought the Ger- 
mans that day had gh! before 
been coordina to team, 

but the batteries ee ehrends had 
rib ng practice in 


they had stopped 
stopped them "colder than braut, ” 
according to their general 
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The. battleground for March twenty-third» 





a team. On 


that day the 


The Division Engineers are com- 


For the engineers, battles begin 


"On March 22,” says Col. Row- 
“we laid 3254 mines in front 


There was nothing very unusual 


ngineers to guard it. Only engi- 
When the Panzers attacked, the 
They were still 


antry was the Division artilery. 
"When the tanks tried to get 
says Col. Rowland, 
the artillery pinned them down. 


The engineers didn’t miss a bet 
to be at the right place at the right 
ime and, when the day was over 


Oxford, of Alabama, took 


il the last of the Ameriean am- 


un lead 
ruck, or 


hrough and closed the gap, work- 
as possible from German 


he gap than one more half-track 


o go through. 
Lt. Oxford opened the field once 


the night. Tracer lead was flying, 
inished the job. It was their block- 


The artillery battalions of the 


stopping Ger- 
tanks. At Kassarine 





stopped the 10th Cerman Panzers: 


Communique 138 





ber over 2,000. 


oners, 


Fierce fighting continued throughout yesterday in the 
RETH area, where the 8th Army successfully repulsed enemy coun- 
ter attacks, inflicting losses in men and equipment. Prisoners now num- 


This is how the communique read that was issued at Allied Force 
Headquarters on March 24, the day after the \st {nfantry Division 


ALLIED FORCE COMMAND POST 


24 March 1943 
MA- 


In the GAFSA sector, East of EL GUETTAR an enemy 
armored division launched several attacks from the southeast 
which were repulsed by American troops who held their position 
firmly. A number of enemy tanks were destroyed and over 200 
German prisoners were captured. 

A little further North near MAKNASSY our forces made slight 
advances although strongly opposed, and captured a number of pris- 


In Northern TUNISIA our patrols were.active. There was 
some enemy shelling in the MEDJEZ-EL BAB area. 





at Sbiba, at Thala and at Tebourba 
with even greater assurance. Ev- 
eryone pitched in, from the artil- 
lery general, a solid-built old-timer 
with a grey mustache, whose home 
is the army, down to the most 
dogged private carrying 96-pound 
sheils by hand over the ridges un- 
der machine gun fire to his gun 
position. "The way they were 
working together,” says the general, 
"was beautiful.” 

The general spent the day visit- 
ing his observation posts. "I went 
to as many of them as I could get 
to,” says the geheral. "He even 
got to a few he couldn’t get. to,” 
interrupted his aide, 1st. Lt. Rob- 
ert C. Rush, Jr., of New York City. 


"What I noticed,” the general 
says, "was that old principle work- 
ing every time. When the lads saw 
a head, they hit it. They didn’t 
miss. Those boys were working as 
though they were on maneuvers.” 
The artillery blasted at Jerry 
tanks all day long and they hit 
consistently. You don’t try to split 
up credit lines for an artillery out- 
fit, but if you did, the share of 
credit that is left over when you've 
finished praising the men at the 
guns would certainly go to the ob- 
servers. 
"The observers were marvelous,” 
says the general. *They roamed 
the hills like goats and they didn’t 


Capt, HENRY B. MIDDLEWORTH 








On March 23, they stopped Jerry 


Staff Officer 





The Colonel was confident 





stop roaming until they saw some- 
thing. When they saw it, they 
brought their guns on range as 
quickly as I've ever seen. And they 


didn’t worry a damn about whom /|jq 


the guns belonged to, whether it 
was the gun they were observing 
for or somebody else’s gun. It was 
one solid fight, with all of us in 
together, and the observers were 
the fellows who put the pieces to- 
gether. It was one of the prettiest 
problems I’ve ever seen.” 

The Germans were game. They 
tried to smash the Ist Division 
with tanks—and that failed. And 
then they tried to cut the Ist Di- 
vision eons and take the positions 
with infantry—and that failed, in|® 
one of the bloodiest shows of the 
entire African campaign. 

Pvt. Agatino Saitta, of Bethgate, 
N. Y., saw it happen-from his fox- 
hole overlooking the valley. "The 
Jerries kept coming,” he remem- 
bers. ’Then our artillery boys got 
their range and began dropping 
stuff right in on top. of them. You 
could see them try to run, but then 
it was too late. They toppled over 
in droves. I only saw four or five 
myself get up and escape. We tried 
to pick them off with our rifles, 
but they were too far away.” 

The general of artillery, with his 
maps and field telephones, watched 
this particular show from one of 





GUETTAR 


Artillery. Fire 
In Wadis Mows 
Down Germans 


He’s beer at war be- 
fore and he’s all sodier. "It was 
sickening,” he says, "The Jerries 
were behind the wadis, trying to 
get. out of our fire, when we 
swung to the air burst shell. When 
the first round. exploded in mid- 
air, leaving its perfect shell pat- 
tern on top, we knew.we were per- 
fectly adjusted. The fragments 
rained hell on Jerry. He couldn't 
get out. The stuff. was falling in 
front of him, back . of him, all 
around. He was crucified.” 


The artillery bit everything it 
could bracket on during the day. 
"What we ‘couldn’t get ourselves,” 
says one cf the gunners, "what- 
ever climbed in under our fire, the 
TD’S took care of,” 


lil. The Fank Destroyers 


The story of the day’s activities 
of the Tank -Destroyers, the TD's, 
is best told by Lt. Col. H. D, Baker, 
of Pasadena, Cal., who commanded 
the TD outfit that saw the great- 
est amount of action, and_by his 
men. That day. their mission was 
to protect the Division artillery 
that in turn was backing up the 
Division infantry and to prevent 
Nazi tanks from cutting the .sup- 
ply lines to the infantry. 

For the three months before 
March 23, Col: Baker's outfit had 
played an important role in prac- 
tically every engagement in the 
American sector. In this part of 
the sector. their mission that day 
was well-suited to the terrain. 

"East of our position and north 
of the Gabes road,” reports Col. 
Baker, "were wadis and gently roll- 
ing ridges with some Knolls. It 
was favorable tank destroyer ter- 
rain, with a dry sandy soil. South 
of the Gabes road, the terrain was 
very flat and around our right 
flank the ground was very soft and 
boggy. Even a jeep could not man- 
euver around that flank.” 

That was the stage for the battle 
as the TD’s saw it. The battle 
opened for them at 4:30 in the 
morning. "At that time,” says lst 
Lt. Joseph A. Gioia, ’the silhou- 
eites of foot troops were seen and 
the rumbling of tracks was heard 
At about the same time, two men 
in a motorcycle and side-car came 
along the right into o re position. 
The driver yelled. out im German 
’Panzer! Panzer!’ and Nelson (T-5 
James Nelson, of Richmond Hil, 
Y..) answered him with a ma- 
chine gun burst. One German was 
seriously wounded and the other 
was captured.” 


It was T-5 Nelson's shots ring- 
ing out in the fog that alerted the 
battalion. And it was the stubborn 
delaying action of the reconnais- 
sance platoons, commanded by 
Capt. Michael Paulick, an ex-coal 
miner from Coverrale, Pa., that 
stalled off the Germans until all 
units of the Ist Division were 
alerted. 


The Panzer tanks, Marks III’s 
and Mark VI's,; kept moving up. 
Col. Baker watched and waited. 

Before long, the Germans moved 
in again and the fight developed 
into a slug-fest. At one time that 
morning, 16 disabled tanks were 
burning up in the valley, the smoke 
coiling above them. The Germans 
tried with everything, even a cap- 
tured ‘American half-track. The 
half-track sWung down the road 
toward the TD’s and a!most got 
through before skeptical Co. A 
opened up and tore it to pieces. 
Many of the tanks, ro longer pro- 
tected by. the fog that covered the 
valley early in the morning. manu- 





the OP’s. 


Lt, Col, COURTNEY P. ‘BROWN 
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We're ahead of the front 
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THE HISTORY OF ONE DAY'S BATTLE 


Tank Destroyers 
Smash Threat: 
Of Nazi Tanks 


factured their own concealment 
with smoke screens. The ID guns 
got through to them. 

There were no easy victories for 
the tank“ destroyers ard there 
were many | , but they carried 
out their m n from. dawn to 
dark. Perhaps Jerry had not cal- 
culated on such. men as Set. Ray- 
mond, Cpl. Hamel, Lt. Yowell, Lt. 
Munn, Sgt. NeSmith and the men 
they commanded. 

Sgt. Adolph Raymond, of Cran- 
ston, R. I., and his crew got two 
tanks with seven shots before their 
half-track, bearing a 75, was biast- 
ed by three German shells. “It 
took six rounds to get one of the 
Mark VI’s,” Sgt. Raymond reports. 
*Pive of them bounced off, but the 
sixth went home. The other tank 
only took one shot, but -its big 
brother gave us a dose ourselves 
and we had to bail out.” 

Cpl. Victor T. Hamel, of New- 
market, N. Y., and his crew took 
care of three Jerry tanks. "We 
got one of the big ones at 1,000 
yards,” he says. "We put a direct 
hit in the bogie wheels. Our sec- 
ond shot put it in flames and we 
switched to the next tank. We 
stopped that one too. Abcut half 
an hour later, we got our third and 
it went up like a puff of black 
powder. We had to calr-@ halt 
because we were out of everything 
but smoke ammunition.” 

Lt. John Yowell, of Dallas. 
Texas, and his n held the most 
forward exposed position in the 
face of the heaviest arti-lery fire, 
as approximately 100 German 
tanks, including the Mark VI’s, ad- 
vanced in waves under a protec- 
tive smoke screen. This was at 
jawn, after the fog had lifted. 
Lt. Yowell and his crew stood firm 
in spite of heavy losses—and they 
knocked out six of Jerry’s big 
tanks. 

Lt. Charles Munn, of Jackson, 
Miss., and his crew met the Ger- 
man steamroller about 5:39. They 
waited. until the Jerry tanks rolled 
out of their own smokescreen. One 
Jerry climbed out of his Mark III 
to see what was going on and Sst. 
ag Langlois, of North Bangor, 

N. Y., took care of him. Munn’s 
position became tougher that 
morning when an adjoining unit 
withdrew, leaving them compietely 
cut off. 

"But we'd already bothered Jerry 
enough,” says Lt. Munn, "and his 
tanks sat there waiting in position 
and we sat over here and we both 
sweated each other out for the rest 
of the day.” 

The sweating that day seemed 
to be much more profuse on Jerry’s 
tide, as the story told by Lt. Yowell 
concerning Sgt. Willis B. NeSmith, 
of Thomasville, Ga., will bear out 
The German tanks weré coming 
down the road and Lt. Yowell 
asked Sgt. NeSmith why he was 
holding up his fire. "Hell, lieuten- 
ant,” said the sergeant, "I’m wait- 
ing until they can get a little 
closer and I can hit them. for 
sure!” When the first tank was a 
bare 400 yards away, NeSmith fired 
and knocked off its turret. 


IV. The Infantry 


In the defense of a position, or 
in the attack, it is the infantry 
that holds the ground. The air 
force can strafe and bomb, the en- 
gineers can lay their mine-fields 
or dig up the age a mines, the 
artillery and the tank destroyers 


can smash the enemy’s tanks and 
trucks and men. But it is the in- 
fantry, as it has alwars been, that 
marches on ground, seizes the 


we had the Rangers 


a valley full of tanks. 


easy for a. whiie. 
ice. 
up together and we could see some 
of the crews get out and eat lunch 


bags. 


rang 


came. 
up on the back of their tanks and 
our mortar fire was very effective. 
The colonel was like a_ schoolboy 
at a picnic. 
vation post and watched the boys 


closer,’ 
the hell out of him.” 


Jamesburg, N. J. 
3rd_ Battalion. 
has grey, thinning hair and likes 
to wear his tie at “half-mast. 


came back,” says Col. Brown, 
were just beginning to hear sounds 
ourselves. 








NEN Ea i 


A German Mark lil at the end of the day 





ground, digs into the ground, holds 
the ground. 

On March 23, the infantry regi- 
ments of the 1st Infantry Division 
did their job in the face of the 
armored Panzers. The one infantry 
regiment, that, by reason of its po- 
sition, faced the greatest danger, 
did not yield .a_ single foot of 
ground all that day. 

"The colonel and I,” says Capt. 
Henry B. Middleworth, a staff of- 
ficer with this regimient, "spent the 
day at the OP’s. The day before, 
we only had our 1st Battalion in 
the south, but that night, becduse 
the position ag My -7 there, we 
swung over the 2nd Battalion’ and 
forward on 
Ujebel Berda to do a job for us. 
We had the 3rd Battalion, com- 
manded. by Col.” Brown, on the 
north of the road, up on Djebel 
Mcheltat. 

"The first thing we saw that 
morning when the fog lifted was 
I'd guess 
there were about 95 of them and 
they were all over the place. 
"There was ‘one attack in the 
morning,’ says Capt. Middleworth, 
"and. we stopped it. Jerry took it 
He was cool as 
At noon all his tanks pulled 


they had brought mg | in paper 
They were just far enough 

k to be out of light artillery 

€. 

"That afternoon we sweated out 

the second attack and at 4:40 it 

The German inf*ntry rode 


He sat at his obser- 


stop Jerry. ‘Let him come in 
hre’d holler, ’and we’ll knock 


"The colonel was confident,” says 


ae Midd eworth. "He was king 
oO: 2 
how Brown’s battalion on Diebel 
Mcheltat wou'd make out and the 
reports kept coming in and Col. 
Brown’s 
fine.” 


V. The 3rd Battalion 


hill. His only worry. was 


boys were making out 


Lt. Col. Courtney P. Brown, of 
commands the 


‘He's 


lean-faced, 


"When Sgt. Alexander’s report 
"we 


We should have been 








| time, 


able to hear it. We weren't just 
on the front—we were practically 
ahead of the front line.” 


S-Set. Andrew J. Kukucka, of 
North Tonowanda, N. Y., operations 
sergeant at battalion headquar- 
ters, is often referred to as the 
colonel’s. right hand man. "My 
toughest job,” says Sgt. Kukucka. 
“is keeping up with the old man. 
And that day was. tougher than 

any. 

"The thing I remember most on 
that day,” says Sgt. Kukucka, 
“was that business in the after- 
noon. G-2 told us that the attack 
would come at 4 o’clock. How the 
knew that, God only knows. Bu 
it didn’t come at’ 4 o’clock. Jerr 
had changed his plans—and G- 
knew about that, too, and they told 
us the attack would come at 4:40. 


"At 4:35," Sgt. Kukucka con- 
tinues, "I was talking with Capt. 
Donald Fogg, CO of Co. L, on the 
field phone. I called him up and 
told him that we got word from 
Regimental that the attack would 
pen up at 4:40. "We ain’t gonna 
budge an inch,’ says the captain 
"Neither am I,' I tell him, "They 
got to make me know it,’ says the 
captain. "They got to make me 
ku0wW it, too, I told him. All this 
them Stukas and JU-88’s 
were bombing around and then the 
ME’s come over and we hear that 
siren—the loudest siren I ever 
heard. "What was that?’ the cap- 
tain asks me. “That was a siren,’ 
I tell him. ‘I think I see some- 
thing moving,’ says the captain. 
‘Pardon me while I hang up.’ Next 
time I speak to the captain, he 
teals me that he had more fun that 
day than he'd had in a iong time. 
I guess it was the same way wiih 
me ” 

In addition to Sgt. Kukucka's 
tough job of following his colonel, 
there were many other tough jobs 
that day out of battalion head- 
quarters. Pfc. Irvin W Hough- 
talan, of Cortland, N. Y., is a bat- 
talion runner, and that means 
plenty of hard work. On March 
23, among other things, he laid a 
wire between battalion and one of 
the companies under mortar and 
artillery fire. ran messages five 
miles on foot to several of the 
companies and kepi busy the rest 
of the time answering the tele- 
phone at battalion headquarters. 
"The phone kept ringing all the 
time,” says Houghtalan. "About 
that last message I ran, it said: 
"Withdraw your troops at 1600 
hours, leaving a squad to cover 
the withdrawal from front lines.’. 


I took it to Co. K and it was 
signed "Brown.’” 


VI. Co. K 


During the day of March 23, the 
troops, those who were green and 
those who were becoming skilled 
soldiers, were beginning to feel 
their oats. If anyone felt like a 
soldier that night, it was the men 
of Co. K, 3rd Battalion 

Co. K is commanded by Capt 
Clifford B. Raymer, of Sodus, N 
Y., and the topkick is Ist Sgt. oe 
ford Mayou, of Keene, N. 
Mayou has been in the army ‘a 
18 years, in Co. K for ten years 
and is the oldest man in his com- 
pany. "When that job was over,” 
says Mayou, “I felt a good bit 
older.” Capt. Raymer got his com- 
mission in ROTC at Cornell. 
where he graduated in the class 
of 1933 as teacher in modern farm- 
ing. Back home he has three farms 
and he operates a trucking busi- 
ness and does long distance haul- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. 

Cn March 23, Capt. Raymer and 
every man under him had their 
chance to put their training to- 
gether—the 13 weeks’ training, 
maneuvers and slight combat ex- 
perience of the selectees that make 
up half the company and the sea- 
soned training of the regular army 
men. This they did in a manner 
that would hearten every military 
professor at the Infantry Schoo! 
in “Fort Benning, Ga. 


"We moved into our reserve po- 
sition two nights before the at- 
tack,” says Capt. Raymer. "It was 
about 7 or 8 o'clock, I’m not sure. 
We dug in and spent the night 
there. The next day was caim. 
There was a, little artillery ex- 
change, but nothing much to talk 
about. That night we were pulled 
out of reserve and moved to Hill 
382 and dug our foxholes and slit 
trenches. All that night we heard 
vehicles in the valley. The lst Bat- 
talion had already gone across the 
road and the 2nd Battalion had 
followed it in an attempt to ex- 
tend the Division line. We were 
pretty well stuck out on Mcheltat. 

"The. next morning, at 4:40 
o'clock, when it started getting 
light, the sounds were much loud- 
er. When the. fog lifted, we saw 
plenty of tanks and half tracks 
and. then our artillery and Jerry's 
artillery opened up and it was 
plenty vicious for a while. 

"As soon as this happened,” says 
Capt. Raymer, “everybody in my 
company was alerted and we passed 
the ammunition and praised the 
Lord and then sent the empty jeeps 
back to the battalion ammo dump. 
I told them to get as many gren- 
ades as they could carry.” 

The first German soldier to ap- 
proach the position was an ober- 
leutnant, folowed by his _ scout: 
They came on foct. As soon as 
they showed up 1st Lt. Astor A. 
Morris, of Holdenville, Okla., pla- 
toon leader of the Ist platoon. 
killed the officer with his tommy 
gun. The scout was promptly killed 
by S-Sgt. Jackson Hawkins, of Le 
Harpe, Kansas;-They were the first 


and only Germans to get that close 


to Co. K. 
"Everything worked according t¢ 
the book.” says Capt. Raymer. 
"We saw the half-tracks and ar- 
mored venicles moving toward. the 
position and they came right up 
to the little valley we were pre- 
ey to cover... We were covering 
500 yard front, which madeit a 
little tough, but. wisen. the vehicles 
om 3 wp os oe one as they anne 
disg 


the troops, we 
wave: ready for tein all along the 











front. We let 
our machine 


Infantry Holds 


Ground Against 
16-Hour Siege 


grenades at a range of 200 yards.” 

During that beginning to the 
day’s action, ‘Cpl. Haro.d A. Ben- 
son, of Brooklyn and the lst pla- 
toon, knocked out two half-tracks 
with his ‘03 firing the newest 
model of anti-tank grenade. By 
that time, grenadés ‘were flying 
thick on both sides. According to 
2nd Lt. William A. Russe}, of Milli- 
nocket, Maine, "You could look in 
the air and s€e between 30 and 
40 grenades all at the same time.” 

In the face of Co. K’s grenades 
and rifle fire, the Germans kept 
trying to advance, but they never 
made it. With their Ml’s and ‘03 
grenades, the boys kept firing just 
where they meant to fire. T-5 Ju- 
lius Jacobs, of Detroii, got a-light 
tank, knocked out a half-track and 
shot a good handful of Germans 
with 30 .-caliber lead. He was 
wounded slightly in the shoulder, 
was sent to the battalion aid sta- 
tion and stayed there for ten min- 
utes while he fought with the doc- 
tors. The medics let him go back 
to his marksmanship, knowing no 
way to stop him. 

- On the .eft flank, held by the 
Ist platoon, the Germans threat- 
ened all day. 

"About 5:30 or 6 o’clock we saw 
ten half-tracks and 6bhree light 
tanks moving against the Ist pa- 
toon,” Capt. Raymer says. "At 
dusk they began their assault, run- 
ning ‘their half-tracks over the en- 
tire position and shooting’ down 
in the foxholes. Of this platoon, 
Sgt. Otis L. Brett, of Daisetta, 
Texas, and seven of his men es- 
caped the next day, They stayed 
in a cave overnight and they were 
the only ones to get away.” 


There were many soldiers that 
day—books written about them 
some day may call them “heroes,” 
but the word "soldier” is all they 
choose to call themselves. There 
was Pfc. Dale Stofferson, company 
aid man from Harlan, Ky., who 
was not content to wait for the 
wounded to come back to a pro- 
tected position for treatment, but 
went out under ftre himself to 
treat the wounded. 

There were Pfc. Anthony Peder- 
gana, of Brooklyn, and Pvt. Her- 
bert Spivey. of Pryse, Ky., (and a 
private first class and a sergeant, 
who were killed). These four vol- 
unteered to plug a gap in the cen- 
tral sector of the company, which 
was weak due to the extended front 
and heavy casualties. These four 
advanced to exposed positions and 
held off the enemy until the Ger- 
man attack was stopped. 

There were many others, includ- 
ing Pfc. Salvatore Erba, of Astoria, 








The six candid photographs 
for the El Guettar story were 
taken for The Stars and 
Stripes by Sgt. Norman Har- 
ington. 





L. L, the first scout on the right 
flank, who crawled up behind a 
German machine gun and knocked 
it to pieces with grenades; and 
Cpl. Norman Randall, mortar sec- 
tion leader, who’ directed his squad 
from an unprotected position to 
bring their mortar fire on the ene- 
my hiding in the wadi; and T-5 
Frank A. Foster, of Richmond 

L. L, the armorer-artificer, who, 
on his own hook, took a jeep sev- 
eral times under terrific artillery 
fire from the company dump back 
to the regimental dump to bring 
up ammunition. 

"It was the sweetest running 
thing I’ve ever seen,” says Capt. 
Raymer. "Morale was almost. fev- 
erish—the boys had one thing in 
mind—to Keep the enemy away. 
Nothing could have got through 
them on that day.” 

At 8 o’clock in the evening of 
the 23rd, while Capt. Raymer was 
busy planning a counter-attack, 
Col. Brown ordered the company 
to withdraw. For two days ‘after, 
Co. K~was kept in reserve. AS 
soon as they were moved back from 
the front line, they dug in again 
and then went to sleep and allowed 
the tension and strain to wear off. 
Within three days, they were get- 
ting restless and were ready to 
move forward again. 

On March 24, the day after the 
attack, Ist Lt. Gilbert E. Guth, of 
Los Angeles, leader of the weapons 
platoon, went out on the battie- 
field, which the Germans had 
abandoned to the Ist Division. In 
front of his company’s position, he 
found the dead enemy. He found 





tank !helmets of 





bullet holes*in direct center of the 
50 German soldiers, 
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Editor, THE STARS AND STRIPES, 10 Blvd. Baudin, Algiers. 
1. ba ae country or ceuntries com- 


prise: 
a. The Jutland Peninsula 
b. The Iberian Peninsula 
c. The Peloponesus 
2. Into what larger, body of water 
Jo the following open: 
The Gulf of Venice 
Bay of Biscay 
Gulf of Taranto 
river flows through: 











HEE 


he Iron Gate 
what country are the fol- 
a. End 
b. Mt. Etna 
ec. Jungfrau 
5. Omitting the Mediterranean, 
mame three of the four seas 
6. The fellowh + et part 
. sea are 
of what lifeline: 
a. Port Said 
b. Haifa 
c.. Murmansk 
4. Into what seas do the following 
rivers flow: 
a. Dnieper 
b& Don 
c. Vistula 
8. Name three Alpine rountain 
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Parlez-vous Frangais? 


LESSON XIX 


(Nineteenth of a series of French lessons issued by the Special Services 
Section, NATOUSA.) 
IRREGULAR VERBS are easily learned because their termina- 
tions are quite regular. Here is the full conjugation of voir. 





Pres. part.: seeing—voyant Past part.: seen—vu 

Present: imperiect: Past Detinite: Puture: Conditional: 

I see I was secing I saw I shall see I should see 

je vois © voyais je vis je verrai je verrais 
tu vois tu voyais tu vis ta verras tu verrais 
iu volt i voyait iu vit il verra il verrait 
nous voycon: nous voyions nous vimes nous verrons nous verrions 
vous voyez vous voyiez vous vites vous verrez vous verriez 
ils voient ils yoyaient ils virent ils verront ils verraient 


Imperative: let us see—voyons; see—voyez! (i is always changed to 
y before a sounded syllable). 
Do you see that man? 
I shall see you tomogrow. Je vous verrai demain; 
I saw him last week. Je Yai vu la semaine derniére. 
I Bo d see them if they were Je les verrais, s’ils etaient 1a. 
ere. 
er THIS, THAT, meaning THIS ONE, THAT ONE, are translated 
us: 
this one—selui-ci, celle-ci these—ceux-ci, celles-ci 
that one—celui-la, celle-la those—ceux-la celles-la 
They are pronounced: ser-lwe-se, sell-se; ser-]we-lah, sell-lah, ser- 
se, sell-se. 
These pronouns always refer to a noun mentioned just previously, 
with which they agree in gender; as, 
this house and that cette maison-ci et celle-ia 
these horses or those ces chevaux-ci ou ceux-la 
Here are two matches; will you Voi ci deux montres; voulez-vous 
have this one or that one? cellelci ou celle-la? 
-ci (here), -la (there) may be added to the noun to make a dis- 
tinction between THIS and THAT, THERE and THOSE. 
this man and that woman cet homme-ci cete femme-la 
these boys or those girls ces garcons-ci ou ces filles-la 
What is the price of these watches? Quel est la prix de ces montres? 
This bottle is full and that one is Cette bonteille-ci est pieine et celle- 
empty. la est vide. 
Will you have these gloves or Voulez-vous ces gants-ci ou ceux- 
those? la? 


Voyez-vous cet homme? 


Expressions like HIS FATHER’S; THEIR FRIENDS, must | be 
translated by: THAT (or THOSE) OF HIS FATHER; THAT (or 
THOSE) OF THEIR FRIENDS. 


my umbrella or my brother’s mon parapluie.ou celui de mon 


rere 
Vos observations et celles de vois 
amis. 


LIRE (to read) is an IRREGULAR verb ending in RE. 
FUTURE 


your remarks and your friends’ 


Present: Imperfect: Past Definite: Condilional: 
Je lis je lisais je lus je lirai je lirais 
ta lis tu lisaig tu lus tu liras tu lirais 
il lit il lisait il tut il lira il lirait 
nous lisons nous lisions nous limes nous lirons nous lirions 
vous lisez vous lisiez vous lites vous lirez vous liriez 
ils lisent ils lisaient ils lurent ils liront ils liraient 





ceived a collection of six snapshots 
picked. up recently on a field of 
battle at Sbeitla. They had been 
patiently placed in a small, dog- 
eared album which was found by 
Red Cross field worker George J. 
Fink. 

Among the snapshots was one 
of the cute, overall-clad tyke pic- 
tured above, whose Dad would 
have every reason in the world 
for wanting the picture back. 








LISTEN , SOLDIER, 
IF THEM'S SUPPLIES 
YOU'RE CAPTURIN’, 
YOU’RE GITTIN EMA 
LOT EASIER THAN WE 
ARE-- SO SEND 
US A FEW! 
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Lest and Found this week re-) 


A quartermaster outfit working 




















LOST AND FOUND | 








te 


on a salvage assignment uncovered 
the fine photograph of the curly- 
headed youngster with the infec- 
tious smile. They’ve appealed to 
The Stars and Stripes to aid in 
locating the proud father. 

Pfc. D.L. Kirby not only writes 
in for help in lecating Orban K. 
Leighty, of Illinois, a pal of his 
at Barksdale Field in 1941 and 
1942, but sends along a_ picture 
with the notation: "He's five-foot 
nine, weighs 210, likeable, but 
TNT when he’s mad.” Except for 
one word there, the description 
would fit almost any first sergeant. 
TEMPUS FUGIT 


| There's been many an odd reé- 
quest in the mail bag, but prob- 
ably the oddest is the one received 
this week from Chaplain Edward 
R. Martin. He’s paging the lieu- 
tenant who went to a _ jeweler 
named Richard, in Constantine, 

‘and either asked for or purchased 

| 








SEE THE PROVOST 
The Lost and Found Department 
cannot help locate lost and found 
| articles such as wallets, clothing or 
equipment. Address all such queries 
te the Provost Marshal’s office 
nearest you. 





a Westclox travel job the chaplain 
had left there for repair. There's 
a sentimental attachment to the 
timepiece. The chaplain writes: "I 
carried it in the Philippines and 
in North Africa before it was im- 
mobilized.” 

Pfc. Melvin D. Gillespie may or 
may not know of the recent birth 
of a daughter, but anyway Set. 

A. Gerweck writes that he 
would like aid in finding his friend 
so he may offer his tardy con- 
sratulations. 

Cpl. William Lauffer reports 
that he wants to locate Joseph 
Darnley, a West Virginian. Darn- 
ley’s wife has not heard from him 
since last October and _ Corp. 
Lauffer says: "Tell him to please 
write home.” 


POET WANTED 


Lt. Bernard Heller recently read 
% poem in The Stars and Stripes 
_and now wants to get in touch 
vith the author, Abe Klienman. 
Once again, there’s a lengthy 
ist of soldiers to whom their bud- 
dies are anxious to write but lack 
“heir correct APO addresses. In the 
file following the name of the 
writer appears first, then after the 
dash appears the name in bold 
print of the pal being paged: 
Incidentally anyone answering 
an appeal will aid the editor to 
clear the case quickly by referring 
to the date of the particular issue 
in which his name appeared. 
Pvt. Malcom Pera—Cpl, Lincoln 
Abraham; Set. W. Perkins—James 
Rogers and Paul W. Rogers; Sgt. 
Robert C. Cavender—Segt. Charles 
A. Connally and Cpl. Robert Da- 





























vidson Gilbert; Sgt. James Farley 
(no relation to the ex-Postmaster- 
General)—Pfc. Byrd McBrown and 
Pvt. Othel Ramsey; Pvt. John L. 
Schweer—Sgt. Robert Scott, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Pfc. Daniel 
Rusen—Raymond Edwin Lawrence; 
Pfc. Eldis Woelfer—John Berger; 
Pvt. John R. Pickett—-Oliver May- 
aks; Pfc. Ronald A. Case—Lt. L. 
J. "Bob” Roberts; T-Szt. John T. 
Mohon—S-Set. Lewis H. McMillen, 
of Comanche, Texas, and Pfc. Joel 
C. Cox, Jr.—Sgt. Billy Borden. 


First Lt. Arthur Winard—George 
Evans; Ist. Sgt. H. H. Novack— 
J. E. Novack, seaman Ist class, U. 
S. Navy; Set Stanley Bergman— 
Lt. Melvin S. Neumann; Set. Mil- 
ian V. Ovesia--Cpl. Paul Harmon; 
Pfc. J. J. Dugan, Jr.—Pfc. John 
Costonzo; ist. Sgt. William E. 
Hamm—Sgt. Snowden K. Gilbert; 
Cpl. Joe "Cactus” Rogers—Norman 
Schnieder, of Brooklyn; Ist. Lt. 
Irving Pomper, MC—Capt. Bennett 
Stackhouse; Pfc. Milton R. Berr— 
Harry Greenberg; Pic. Eddie 
Rhymes—Pvt. Howard Parrott; Ist 
Sgt. Bernard A. Price—Lt. George 
B. Sunshine, of Miami; Lt. Louis 
B. Grant—Capt. Ott, and Lieuten- 
ants Higgins, Gibbs, Smith, Mar- 
tin, Stein, Jennings and Frommer; 
Pvt. Norman A. Brobst—Wiliam 
Diunkleberger; Pfc. Robert J. Mir- 
anda—Lt. Martin Allain and Pvt, 
Ward Le Jeune; Lt. Grant W. 
Howard—Lt. Cecil Carr and Pvt. 
Donald Warga and any others 
from Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Seemingly there are many broth- 
ers serving in this theater, but not 
in the same outfits, with the re- 
sult that they have difficulty in 
keeping track of each other. Sev- 
eral again have written in for as- 
= gem in contacting their “lost” 
cin. 

Pvt. Nick Riznaw says he has 
been informed that his brother, 
Pvt. Charles Riznaw, is now in a 
hospital somewhere in North Af- 
rica, but all attempts to get in 
touch with him have been unayail- 
ing. 

The last word comes from a ser- 
geant and corporal, who are try- 
ing to find the APO of two mem- 
bers of the Army Nurse Corps. 
Set. Bob Kneip wants to locate 
the former Irene Becker, and Cpl. 
S. E. Boles says he'd like to write 
to 2nd Lt. Marilyn "Bye Baby” 
Bunting, of Warsaw, Ind. Hmmm, 





These Hoosiers! 


ED 











TERRY AND THE PIRATES 
ra 


A BATCH OF MAIL 
CAME IN TODAY — 
HE'S THE ONLY GUY 
IN THE OUTFIT WHO 

GOT NO LETTER! 


WHATS THE 
MATTER WITH 
THAT G.I. JOKER 

OVER THERE ¢ 











AW-THE FOLKS ARE 
PRETTY BUSY WITH 
ALL KINDS OF STUFF 
THESE DAYS... THEY’D 
WRITE IF THEY HAD 





By ‘Milton Caniff 



















YOU PLAYED A LITTLE PRIVATE | 
POST OFFICE... AND THERE ARE 
THE STAMPS To PROVE IT! DELIVER 
YOURSELF TO MY ADDRESS TONIGHT! 
oes THERE WON'T BE ANY OTHER 


TELL THOSE A.F.0. JOES \ 






MALE AROUND TO KEEP YOU 
FROM REGISTERING! 
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"Harlem's Hellcats,” they were 
called then. 


They were in the Meéeuse-Argonne 
offensive, in the seige of Sechault, 
in the slaughter that was Alsace- 


Lorraine. They were among the 
first Yanks to enter German ter- 
ritory. 


Fifty-five officers and men who 
were through it all with the ori- 
ginal “helleats’ are on another 
war front now—on the Island of 


Oahu, waiting .with fighters as 
tough as their predecessors to 
show the Japs how Harlem men 
fight. 

"Hooper's Troopers,” they are 
called on the islands. 

Hooper is Col. Chauncey M. 
Hooper, who was with them in 
France. Sixty percent of his 
“troop” are from Manhattan, and 


ir addition to the veterans of ‘17 
and ‘18, there are men who re- 
member nights at Small'’s Para- 
dise and Dick Wheaton’s in Har- 
lem when they would lift their in- 
struments to play while the hep- 
cats smiled. 

"Those 
fine action,” the cats would say. 


Big-Timers 

At least a quarter of the Troop- 
ers were professional musicians; 
enother 25 percent played to any- 
one who would listen—for free. 

Among the professionals are Cpl. 
Otis Johnson, who trumpeted for 
Louis Armstrong; Cpl. Rudy Wil- 
liams, who clarineted for Fess 
Williams; Sgt. Rueben Reeves, 
solo trumpet for Cab Calloway; 








Col. 
Pfc. Dick Thompson, clarinet for 


CHAUNCEY M. HOOPER 


Claude Hopkins, and Pfc. David 
Alford, who was with Cab’s sister 
Blanche. 

As members of Hawaii’s only all- 
Negro combat unit, they sit in the 
Sugar-cane fields beside anti-air- 
craft guns not too far from Pearl 
Harbor, waiting for planes piloted 
by Japs. 

Theirs’ in a job that began in 
January, 1941, when many of the 
Troopers first donned khaki and 
OD. After that they trained in the 
snow in up-state New York and 
in. the muggy spring weather of 
Massachusetts. 

For four months they labored in 
heavy overcoats, learned how to 
lie with their guns in drifts 15 feet 
high, learned how to keep warm in 
below-zero temperatures. They 
were slated, every guardhouse 
lawyer assured them, for Iceland, | 
or perhaps Alaska. 


Honolulu Bound 


Then they were shipped, "des- 
tination unknown,” to a port on 
the West Coast; a few days later 
steamed into Honolulu. 

Now they believe they know how 
to operate any anti-aircraft gun in 
the U. S. Army, and they know 
how to clean a gun, take it apart 
and put it together again. What 
is more important, their officers 
believe there are few men in the 
outfit, with the possible exception 
of the ham spams who prepare the 
grease, who doe not know how to 
hit a mark with their first shot. 

"They're dead-eyes,” says Lt. 
John Woodruff, who made a name 
for himself as a great track star 
at the University of Pittsburgh 
and in the Olympics. "And I don’t 
mean with the galloping dominos.” 

Not that any of the Troopers 
are anything less than dexterous 
with the two fiery squares. "You 
gotta have quick fingers to handle 
them dice,” said Pfc. Delos Flores, 
a professional trumpeter before the 
army came along. "Same with the 
gun. You warm it up, seven comes 
eleven for you, and the Jap is left 
high and dry. Mighty dry.” 

The Troopers’ first week on the 
islands were hectic. After a day of 


studs put down some) 


FAVORITE FIELD PIECE 




























of this American gun 


STRIPES 


crew in the Hawaiians is a weapon named 
Beatrice.” With her are Pfc. Brown and Pvts. White, Bennett, Humphrey and Brown. 








enn May 1, 1943 


two of the life boats were sighted 
by the U. S. S. Livermore, a des- 
troyer. The third boat, with 24 
survivors aboard, is unreported. 











Thanks to the conniving ability 
of a PX officer here in India, 
American troops are now imbibing, 
as a substitute for "coke,” a drink 
they call "champagne.” This cham- 
pagne, however, is not vintage 
stock. But with the right mental 
attitude, it makes a swell substi- 
tute. 

In India, where the thermometer 
soars to 130 degrees during the 
warm season, you will find the 
world’s thirstiest soldiers. Supplying 
liquid relief of any description for 
the troops is a terrific headache— 
and the PX officers have been 
taKing plenty of aspirins. 

With military supplies getting 
priority these days, stock renewals 
for the PX arrive most irregularly. 
That fact doesn’t help your mental 
state when you're thirsty, however. 








to rising at noon— they’d mute 
a horn or so and swing out with 
"St. Louis Blues.” Native girls 
tried to hula to their music, and 
the Troopers themselves jived the 
"Hawaiian War Chant” and "Alo- 
ha Oe.” The results made island 
history. 

These days’ there is less time 
for swinging the hula; not that the 
Sugar-cane fields are quiet at 
night. If the barracks are blacked 
out, no one much minds. A Har- 
lem man doesn’t need a light to 
start half a hundred of his bud- 
dies humming "Swing Low” or "No- 
body Knows the Trouble I’se Seen.” 

And a blackout flashlight is 
enough for a round of "Georgia | __ 
Skin,” a game in which even a 
staff sergeant’s monthly salary can 
vanish with a single shuffle of 
the deck. 


Spirituals Popular 


During the day, if there’s a free 
minute, Col. Hooper’s men swim 
in a reservoir that once was part 
of a tremendous Oahu plantation. 
The regiment has a baseball team 
that holds second place in the Ha- 
waiian Department, and the regi- 
mental band provides music for 
nearly every concert and swing 
session in the vicinity. 

Almost all of the officers in the 
regiment are college graduates; so 
are more than a score of enlisted 
men, and the libraries with the 
various units have as many vol- 
umes of Shakespeare and Thomas 
Mann as of the latest comic books. 
Many of the Troopers have gone 
to the mainland for OCS, mainly 
for coast artillery, infantry, ord- 
nance, and signal corps training. 
A few are taking courses in the 
Army Institute, and one man is 
qualifying for Adjutant General's 
School, one of the toughest in the 
army to enter. He is one of the 
regiment’s attorneys. 

But it’s jive that Hooper’s Troop- 





ers—or the Pineapple Army, as 


they call themselves—like best. For 
months, now, they have been work- 
ing up an arrangement of a tune 
they wish to dedicate to an em- 
peror known as Hirohito. They 
will play it sweet or hot or both; 
they will do their best to please 
his highness. 

The selection is titled "I'll Be 
Glad When You's Dead, You Ras- 
cal You.” 

—By Sgt.. MERLE MILLER 





Caribbean 





The skipper of the American 
freighter San Rita was a wind- 
hardened old cuss. When the 
commander of a Nazi sub, after 
sinking the San Rita in the South 
Atlantic, ordered him to board 
the sub, the skipper asked a sur- 
vivor to pass him a box of cigars 
from a life boat. 

The Nazi commander assured 
the captain that he had plenty of 
good cigars on the German boat. 
The captain replied: 

"The hell with your cigars! I'll 
smoke my own.” 

High over the Caribbean, re- 
turning to the U. S. in a Doug- 
las C-53, of the-Army Air Trans- 
port Command, Able Seaman 
Hans Zelewski told of the sink- 
ing of the San Rita. 

. "I saw that damned _— torpedo 
first,” he said. "It was about 11:15 
and I was the lookout on the fo’- 
castle. Suddenly, I spotted a rip- 
ple on the water that was headed 
for us on a diagonal course. I 
Cidn’t know what it was, at first. 
Then I realized it was a torpedo 
so I sounded the alarm; but it 
didn’t do any good for the tor- 
pedo was headed for us diagon- 
ally and we. couldn’t swerve any 


way to avoid it.” 
The torpedo struck near the en- 
gine room, killing three men out- 


GI letters, concerning Yanks 
fighting the war from Alaska to 
India, are supplied -by Yank, The 
Army Weekly. 





right. Another, who was injured 
in the blast, became entangled in 
a rope trailing over the side, and 
dangled there with his head under 
water. He was drowned before his 
shipmates could cut him loose. 

The sub surfaced and trained 
its guns on the ship’s radio an- 
tenna and its deck guns. The 
Nazis were taking no chances. 
Bullets sped over the heads of the 
survivors, who were divided into 
groups of 11, 20 and 24 in three 
boats. 

A heavy-bearded young officer 
who commanded the U-boat or- 
dered the three boatloads of sur- 
vivors to come alongside the sub. 
Speaking perfect English, he di- 
rected the captain to come aboard. 
The U-boat sidled up to the San 
Rita, now listing badly. The Na- 
zis boarded her, apparently 
searching for code books and oth- 
er information which the captain 
had thrown overboard before he 
entered a life boat. Charges were 
set. Then the sub backed away 
and let go with a blast from its 
deck guns that set. off the charges. 
Quickly the freighter slid out of 
sight. The Nazis took the San 
Rita’s captain With them when 
they submerged. 


Adrift Eight Days 


"But those Nazis were decent|* 
enough to give us a course to the 
nearest land and ask if we needed 
medical attention,” Zelewski ad- 
mitted. "Then they took pictures 
of us in the life boats. I guess 
Goebbels will use them for propa- 
ganda.” 

The three life boats, each with 
a sail and an awning to keep off 








comprising 
thur’s headquarters are a dozen 
men pushing pencils. 


and eating from china 


Crochety generals right down the 
line to parched buck privates fig- 


ure the PX officers should perform 
miracles and produce supplies out 


of thin air. 
Which is exactly what Capt, G. 


Barrish, of Philadelphia, did when 
he was informed that there was no 
more coke syrup and that the army 


medics had -declared native sub- 


stitutes off-limits. Barrish there- 


upon rented space -in a building, 


bought some bottling machinery, 
hired help, put enlisted men in 
charge of sanitation and began 
concocting a soft drink which was 
a@ cross between cream soda and 
coke. 


The new drink was promptly 


dubbed "champagne” and sells at 
the PX throughout India. To keep 
up with the demand, the plant 
turns out 5,009 bottles daily, which 
does a lot for a man’s thirst 

















! 





Crammed into the few puildthes 
Gen. Douglas MacAr- 


But -these 
men aren't the regular, arm-chair 


variety of pencil-pusher. Every one 
of them can say: 
In the foxholes 
bomb-shattered Corregidor in the 
Java jungles or any other number 
of far-flung places where Ameri- 
cans are fighting the war, they did 
their part in the show. 


"I was there!” 
of Bataan, in 


Now they're sleeping in real beds 
lates. 





the sun, steered for land, 150 


played tag with a school 


sharks. 





miles away. For three days they 


Finally, after eight days afloat, 








training in the field—a day that 
began at 05:45 for men accustomed 


just returned from a 


SLOPPY JOE'S 








LEANING UP AGAINST THE RAIL at the bar called "Sloppy Joe’s” 
mission. The improvised 


restaurant was 
of Army Air Force crew 


’ 


are a group of airmen who have 
made according te specifications 


Carrying extra stripes, too. For 
most of them, the silent halJs and 
feeble clatter of typewriters pro- 
vide a strange contrast to the con- 
cussion-rocked siit trenches and 
machine gun chatter they used to 
know. 

T-Sgt. Frank Benham, of Tulsa, 
Okla., a record clerk, still has 
nightmares of his Philippine ex- 
periences. Benham carted thous- 
ands of vital air: force personnel 
records through the Jap-infested 
islands, just managing to keep one 
jump ahead of them. Three times 
the Japs made targets of his hid- 
ing places. 


Give Me A Mission 


Corporal of the guard is Ken- 
neth Wold from Mitchell, S. D., 
who remarks he’d like to go on 
"another mission sometime” as he 
tosses off salutes to officers pass- 
ing through the GHQ entrance. 
Wold was one of 16 soldiers who 
slogged for 24 days through the 
jungles of Timor rolling a gasoline 
drum before him. After six days, 
their rations ran out and their 
only source of food was the jungle 
and the occasional hospitality of a 
native. But the men finally reached 
the Allied airfield’s inland posi- 
tion, mosquito-swollen, dead on 
their feet and almost ravenous 
from hunger. 

For Set. Santiago J. Salaberry of 
King City, Cal., it’s a far cry from 
ducking Jap bombers to supervis- 
ing janitors and washwomen. Back 
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DSC Awarded 
For Sergeant's 
Tunisian Feats 


T-Sgt. Donald L. Snyder, of 
Warren, Ohio, received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross this week, 
whiie 200 of his buddies put on a 
Tunisian aerodrome review to sort 
of polish off the occasion. 

The action which distinguished 
24-year-old Sgt. Snyder happened 
at another airport some time ago. 
It was 0830 hours of a frosty Mon- 
day. ME 109’s hopped a hedge and 
roared in to strafe the 
where one of the Sergeant’s A-2us 
siood — completely gassed and 
choked with a new bombload, 

A Jerry tracer ighited flares in 
the plane. The ship began to burn 
with fury. Out of a foxhole popped 
Snyder. Across. 100 yards of open 
target country he ran to his ship. 
With complete disregard whether 
Jerry would get him fore, or the 
devil take the hindmost, Snyder 
doused the spreading fire in the 
bomb bay with the  ship’s ex- 
tinguisher, and thereby brought 
what the citation calls: "great 
credit upon himself and the Mili- 
tary Service of the United States.” 

Says Snyder: "I was scared, sort 
of; but I was more scared when 
the Colonel pinned that. medal on 
me.” 





TUNISIA 
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sector continued furiously with the 
lst Army striking out in two di- 
rections. Infantry units drove 
northeastward along the Medjerda 
river and launched a heavy attack 
at a point 12 miles northeast of 
Medjez. Here the lst stormed the 
Djebel Boudoukaz, 23 mile§ from 
Tunis. They reached a point 400 
yards from the crest of the hill, 
only to have the Germans coun- 
ter-attack and drive them a slight 
distance backward. 

Throughout the week the French 
forces in the southern sector have 
made one of the greatest advances 
of the last phase of the campaign 
as they valiantly fought their way 
across the Pont-du-Fahs-Enfida- 
ville road and occupied the heights 
overlooking the town of Pont-du- 
Fahs. This town can be called a 
key section on the southern front, 
being a juncture between ‘Tunis 
and Enfidaviile. Again to the 
west, armored units of the Ist 
Army are locked in fierce combat 
with armored units of the enemy. 
The Axis is attempting to prevent 
the ist from cutting their vital 
supply road from Tunis to Pont- 
du-Fahs. 

Gen. Montgomery’s 8th Army has 
run into the toughest opposition it 
has encountered in some time. This 
opposition was not supplied en- 
tirely by the enemy forces, but by 
the hilly terrain which confronts 
them in their territory 12 miles 
northeast of Enfidaville and the 
area on their left flank, eight 
miles to the northwest of Enfida- 
ville. Not only has the 8th run 
into mountain features, but they 
have come up against slimy 
marshes and extremely heavy en- 
emy minefields. Once the 8th 
Army emerges from these tortur- 
ous hills, it may be able to roll 
again at its accustomed speed. 

Along the entire Tunisian front 
the fighting can best be described 
as fierce, savage, ferocious, bitter 
and bloody as the Axis forces at- 
tempt to delay their final eviction 
from the North African theater of 
operations. 

As the week drew to a close, the 
tempo of the enemy  counter- 
thrusts increased along the entire 
Tunisian front. From the Ameri- 
can 2nd Corps front, 4 miles east 
of Sidi Nsir, to the French Corps 
position some 4 miles southeast of 
Pont-du-Fahs, the Germans at- 
tempted to drive wedges into the 
tightening tentacles of the Allied 
offensive. 

Northeast of Medjez-el-Bab he 
launched his heaviest attack, 
which consisted of a force of two 
battalions of infantry supported by 
40 tanks. Here the fighting was 
extremely savage and when the 
battlefield had cleared the Ist 
Army had heid all its original po- 
Sitions firmly. Shortly after the 
lst Army had captured Sidi Ab- 
dulla, some 12 miles east of Med- 
jez-el-Bab, the Germans lost at 
least 10 tanks in a bloody and 
grim counter-thrust. Artillery fire 
broke up the Axis counter-thrust 
in the French Corps sector and 
the enemy retired without gaining 
an inch. Despite these series of 
violent counter-attacks, all Allied 
forward positions were maintained. 





Downs 19 Planes 


LONDON — Texas born Lance 
Wade, now serving with the RAF 
Desert Squadron, shot down 19 of 
21 Axis planes which his squad- 
ron destroyed in March, it was re- 
Ported today. 





General Gets Pfc. 
Stripes From Spahis 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS— Maj. Gen. Walter B. Smith, 
chief of staff to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was made an honorary 
private first class in the 2nd 
Spahis, famous French cavalry 
regiment. He was presented with 
the crimson burnous, distinctive 
cloak of the colonial cavalry and 
the medal badge of the regiment 
by Gen. de Goutel, commanding of- 
ficer of the Algerian cavalry. 

Following the short ceremony in 
his office, Gen. Smith presented 
his badge for service on the War 
Department General Staff to Gen. 
de Goutel as a souvenir of the 
occasion. 





French Give Big 
Check To U. S. A. 


WASHINGTON — The _ Lend- 
Lease Administration has received 
an initial payment of, 15,000,000 
dollars, in partial settlement for ci- 
vilian supplies delivered to Algiers 
and Morocco from the United 
States between Nov. 8, 1942 and 
March 31, 1943. 

Gen. Henri Giraud, French Civil 
and Military Commander-in-Chief 
in North Africa, made the pay- 
ment by a check drawn on dollar 
funds on deposit in New York and 
held for the account of the Treas- 
ury of French Africa. . 

The total value of goods shipped 
from the States was approximately 
26,000,000 dollars, exclusive of 
transportation and_ insurance 
charges. The most important con- 
sumer goods shipped were about 
75,000 tons of flour, 48,000 tons of 
sugar, 9.000 tons of powdered and 
tinned milk, 5,000 tons of soap. 
3,000 tons of cotton cloth and 2,000 
tons of c‘othing. 

These totals do not include large 
quantities of civilian goods import- 
ed from Great Britain during the 
same period. 








Signal Corps Gl 
Gets Silver Star 


(By a Staff Writer) 


NORTHERN TUNISIAN FRONT Lord, of New York City, former 
—S-Sgt. Lorenzo Alcock, a camera-| Life photographer, now in charge 
shooter, learned this week that the of frontline Signal Corps men. 
Silver Star had been awarded to|}Head of the motion picture unit, 
him, and that he thus became the| with a roving commission to go 
first Signal Corps photographer in|where the action is hottest, is Ist 
this theater to receive the decora-| Lt. William F. Ahbe, of Chicago 





tion. 

Alcock, who now spends most of 
his time photographing frontline 
hotspots, got the Sitver Star for 
something he did on D-Day. With 
camera ready he was on a U. S. 
cestroyer which entered a French 
Moroccan port. Suddenly a dock 
searchlight focused on the ship 
and shells started coming from all 
directions. A‘cock, perched on the 
destroyer’s bridge, remained ex- 
posed, photographing the entire 
action. 


Marching into town 
grinding away with his camera un- 
til he started running short of film. 
Starting back to the boat to get 
some more of the precious celuloid, 
he ran smackbang into a heavv 
crossfire (both the enemy’s and 
ours). Instead of running, Alcock 
jumped behind a large rock, then 
stuck his neck out to take some 
more pictures. 


"I feel pretty damn good about 
it,” said Alcock, who didn’t even 
kriow thet he received the medal 
until somebody came up from the 
rear echelon and told him. 


Back in the States, Alcock wasS|New York City; Hubert Risinger, East 
foreman of a cattle outfit in Pay- | Orange, N. J.; Miss Nan A. Talbert, Ft. 


son, Ariz. He made pictures for the 


Department of Interior in his free | Jonn G. Bennett, St. Petersburg, Fia.; 
time. Up at the front now, Alcock); Fred G. Thomas, Jr., Somerville, N. J.; 
in technicolor motion! Bernard S. Katzin, Newark, N. J.; John 


specializes 
pictures of tank battles. At El 
Guettar he was caught right in the 
middie of an intense heavy ar- 
tillery barrage. but he claims "that 
D-Day show still takes the cake!” 


Alcock is part of a smal unit 
working under Ist Lt. Elton P. 


with the! 
first wave of infantry, Alcock kept| * 





| 


and Hollywood. . 


ARC Gets New 
Staff Additions 


Latest additions to the Red Cross 
North African staff include a con- 
tingent of 37 recent arrivals from 
the States. They are: 


Robert L. Hultzen, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
Laurence R. Cadwell, Urbana, Ill.; Mar- 
tin B. Jones, New York City; Miss Ruth 
Mayer, Palo Alto, Cal.; Guido L. Celrulo, 
Newark, N. J.; Fred A. Jupenlaz, Mans- 
field, Pa.; Louis D. Whitten, Sarasota, 
Fla. and Albuquerque, N. Mex.; J. Hay- 
ward Madden, Livonia, N. Y¥.; Frank P. 
Coryell, White Plains, N. Y.; Clifford M. 
Markle, Bronxville, N. Y.; John Brown, 
Washington, D. C.; W. B. Sherman, Mar- 
ion, Obio; G. Gordon, Strong Toledo, 
Ohio; Biss Bette Lesman, San Francisco, 
Cal.: Miss Elinor Miller, Staten Island, 
N. Y¥. 

Miss Marion W. Hunicke, New York 
City; Ferdinand Isserman, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Scott M. Thomas, Rockingham, N. C.; 
Burtt Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jacdéb B. 
Hoptner, Arlington. Va.; Robert Irwin, 








Lauderdale, Fla.; Marvin A. Lewis, Jax, 
Fla.; Miss Laetitia H. Hurt, Marion, Ala.; 


Sweeney, White Plains, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Kultchar, Evanston, Tll.; Miss 
Dorothy Clement, Greensboro, N. C.; Mrs 
Emily S. Cunningham, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Miss Esther Gouverneur, Baltimore, Md.; 


Miss Anne Sliney, Branford, Conn.; Miss 
Laura P. Way, St Petersburg Fla.; Miss 
Eleanor V. T. Glenn, New York City; 


Miss Nancy M. Gres, Narberth, Pa. 





Three Survive 83 Days 
On Raft After Ship Sinks 


MIAMI—Nickie Hoogendam, 17- 
year-old Dutch sailor, was on his 
way to see his sweetheart in West- 
chester, N. Y., today, after having 
miraculously survived 83 days on a 
life raft. 

Hoogendam as fast recovering 
his normal weight after having 
dropped from 145 pounds to 80 
pounds. 

The youthful sailor and two 
other survivors, Cornelius Vander- 


slot, of the Netherlands, and Basil 
Izzi, of South Barre, Mass., were 
rescued after drifting 2,200 miles 
on the open sea. They were mem- 
bers of the crew of a U. S. mer- 
chantman sunk near Brazil. They 
were picked up 83 days later, weak 
and emaciated, near Trinidad. 
Two others perished on the raft. 


|They were Lt. James S. Maddox, 


of Lafayette, Ind., and Franklin 
Beazley, of Hambelton, Mo. 








A-20's LEAD 
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is appraised as one of the greatest 
aerial victories of the African cam- 
paign. 

The huge ME-323’s, with wing 
span nearly twice as great as that 
of the B-17, were sighted low over 
the waters of the Gu'f of Tunis. 
P-40 Kittyhawks with a top cover 
of Spitfires made the attack. The 
entire force of 20 of these convert- 
ed German gliders was annihilated. 
Mounting pillars of black smoke 
from the fire of the oil cargoes, 
and Jerries fioundering in the 
water, were all that was left to 
sight in less than 10 minutes of 
battle. And the fighter escort had 
been cut to pieces. 

This loss of an entire fleet of 
ME-323’s, each capable of carry- 
ing 14 tons of material or about 

men, was probably a severe 
factor in the outcome of immedi- 
ate fighting in Tunisia. It is diffi- 
cult to guess just how badly pressed 
for supplies the Axis is. At the 
same time, it is almost as difficult 
to tell how much the enemy is 
getting from southern European 
and island bases. . 

It’s no trick at all, say Allied 
air force authorites, for Jerry to 
ship. supplies into Tunisia by wa- 
ter—in a single night from Sar- 
dina. But the number of ships get- 
ting by. is thought, almost surely, 
to be lower than ever. 

RAF fliers in three attacks in 
one day destroyed six Axis supply 
ships and downed 12 enemy air- 
craft attempting to cover them. 
Still another ship was believed to 
have been set afire. These attacks 
took place in the Sicilian Straits, 
in the Gulf of Tunis and off Cap 
Bon on the eastern tip of the gulf. 

On another day this week, 
American, bomb - carrying P-38 
Lightnings smashed four troop-lad- 
en vessels off the west coast -of 
Sicily. One was certainly sunk; 





two were left burning; one was 





partly under water as the planes 


sel was capsized by a _near-hit. 
The P-38 pilots said they enjoyed 
"uninterrupted target practice” on 
the reinforcement convoy. 


To cap the week of good hunt- 
ing, American B-17’s_ struck out 
farther than ever before in this 
African campaign to unload high 
explosives on the important Italian 
airfield of Grosetto, 80 miles 
northwest of Rome. The Fortress- 
es, running over in two daylight 
raids, also dropped hundreds of 
fragmentation bombs. This was the 
second aircraft attack on the Ital- 
ian mainland from bases in North- 
west Africa. The first was the 
blasting of Naples on April 14. 

Early in the week a B-17 bombed 
and left burning, still another Axis 
supply ship just west of Sicily. 
Airfields, harbors, railroads and 
bridges also bore gaping wounds 
from the concentrated Allied aer- 
ial offensive throughout what still 
remains of Axis-held Tunisia. Ger- 
man aircraft are outnumbered. 
Losses are running approximately 
two to one in our favor. 


Speed Assembly 
Of GI Machines 


NORTH AFRICAN ALLIED 
HEADQUARTERS, April 30—New 
American vehicles for the French 
Army are being assembled by the 
hundreds in an improvised “jeep 
orchard,” located far from the port 
where vehicle parts are discharged 
from ships. . 

Mass production assembly-line 
technique is used to speed up the 
job. Enthusiastic Frenchmen are 
cooperating to the fullest extent in 
doing this work. 

Col. Ernest Suttles of Columbia, 
Miss., commanding officer for a 
provisional ordnance assembly de- 
tachment, supervises five assembly 
lines. His goal is to assemble more 
than 600 vehicles daily, ready for 
instant operation by the French 


circled for home. One escort ves- troops. 


Wounded Chief 
Surprises Gl 
Litter - Bearers 


(By a Staff Writer) 


NORTHERN TUNISIAN FRONT ~ 
—Litter-bearers Sgt. Benjamin Mu- 
taugh, of Brooklyn, and S-Sgt. 
Joseph Hirl, of Philadelphia, were 
two very surprised soldiers when 
they discovered this week that they 
were carrying three-star General 
Leslie Jay McNair, ASN O-1891, 
back to a front-line motorized 
evacuation hospital. The general's 
condition was later described as 
“satisfactory.” 

Lt. Gen. McNair, on a tour of 
North Africa, was making the 
rounds of infantry observation posts 
when he received a bad shrapnel 
wound in the left shoulder which 
shattered a part of the bone. A 
piece of shrapnel also lodged in the 
base of his skull after penetrating 
the helmet. Another quarter-inch 
and the shrapnel would have enter- 
ed the brain. 

The general is now resting com- 
fortably, complaining about the fuss 
everybody made over him and ask- 
ing, "How are the boys out there 
doing?” He has also wisecracked 
about his head bandage being a 
"very fancy Easter bonnet.” 

The War Department designated 
Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Commander of 
the Second Army, to temovorarily fill 
the wounded general's place. Gen- 
eral Lear said that he would fol- 
low the general policies established 
by McNair. 


BIC BUSINESS 
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seat in the matter of production 
records. Germany built its terrible 
machine of destruction in seven 
years but we have dwarfed that 
record and without resorting to 
bloodletting, concentration camps, 
persecutions, and the rest of the 
horrors they require.” 

A succession of the nation’s gov- 





Plan To Train Men 
After Demobilization' 








| Connecticut manufacturer and ex- 








NEW YORK—A plan _ designed | 
to insure jobs for demobilized sol- | 
cicrs was outlined by Carl A. Gray, 


State War production director. The 
plan would throw into reverse the 
Selective Service process by train- 
ing men-for specific needs in 1n- 
dustry when they are demobilized. 


"By reversing the Selective Ser- 
vice laws, we can say with a degree 
of certitude that a great number of 
cooks, truckdrivers, toolmakers. | 
teachers, clerks and machinists 
are going to be needed in a certain 
area. Then we must proceed to 
train our demobilized troops who 
are not definitely tied up with a 
job or business.” 


Gray said that it is the respon- 
sibility of the government to see 
that the soldier is properly ad- 
justed in returning to civil life. 


LITTLE STUFF 
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together turning out a super-duper 
feast for their 10-man unit. 





By rules of the game, S-Sgt. 
James Eagle, of Salisbury, N. C., 
is supposed to get a bottle of Scotch 
every time one of the pilots in his 
outfit has to bail out, the first one 
is still forthcoming but because as 
Eagle puts it, "Two of my boys 
have bailed out so far, but both 
unfortunately landed in Jerry ter- 
ritory. If they come back, the hell 
with the Scotch.” 








T-4 James Riley, of St. Louis, | 
is assigned for duty in a jeep re- 
pair “hospital” operated under the 
direction of 2nd Lt. Stratton 
Loucks, of Oklahoma City, but he 
was a "ham”—not the stage variety 
—back in the States, and has con- 
tinued his activities over here in 
his spare time. 


Until the Signal Corps "borrow- 
ed” most of his collection of trans- 
mitters and receivers, Riley could 
produce most anything needed. 
From a Nazi tank he got a radio 
and an Italian transmitter came 
from a smashed truck. He made a 
speaker case out of an empty Ger- 
man shell and put a British speak- 
er inside it, He added a few other 
necessary American - made parts 
and came up with a very credit- 
able set. At first this international 
marriage produced only German 
broadcasts but Riley has fixed that 
so he can now get what he wants 
in the line of programs, 





ernment and business leaders fol- 
lewed Johnston's lead in making 
reports to the Chamber on plane, 
cargo vessels and tanker produc- 
tion, the submarine menace and 
how it’s being combatted, the man- 
power situation and post-war plan- 
ning 


SUB MENACE CONTROLLED 

Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. fleet, 
said, "The submarine menace will 
be under control within four to 
six months, though submarine 
sinkings will not be wiped out-en- 
tirely until the war's end. The 
spread between sinkings and con- 
struction of new merchant ships 
continues on the upgrade. The sit- 
uation in the Pacific is better than 
a year ago so far as the sub menace 
is concerned.” 

Rear Acniral Emory Land. Mar- 
itime Commission chairman said 
the U. S. shipyards will build 19- 
600,000 deadweight tons of cargo 
vessels and tankers in 1943 com- 
pared with 8,000,000 tons last year 
and WPB vice-cN§irman William 
Batt claimed the ‘43 output of 
planes will be nearly 100,000 or 
more than double the ‘42 figures. 

WORK OR FIGHT 


Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commission chairman, told the or- 
ganization that 5,000,000 additionag 
war workers will be recruited from 
such groups as housewives, stu- 
dents, handicapped and older per- 
sons and those transferred from 
non-essential jobs. "It would be a 
vountary move, rather than by 
‘dictate or by fiat',” he added. 

Rep. James W. Wadsworth, of 
N. Y... suggested legislation to in- 
sure an orderly distribution of 
workers with the stipulation that 
Americans either find a job in an 
essential industry Or don a uni- 
form. It is recalted he was co- 
author of the Austin-Wadsworth 
bill which embodied the "work or 
fight” principle. 


Spice Sinks Sheet— 
Editor Gets Holiday 


NEW YORK, April 30—Publica- 
tion of the City College of New 
York's humor magazine, Mercury,” 
was suspended indefinitely today 
for violation of the "good man- 
ners, good morals” resolution gov- 





erning student publications. Its 
April issme, a burlesque of the 
newspa PM, contained a poem 


entitled “Suzanne Was A Lady” 
which left most of the rhymes for 
completion by the imaginative 
reader. 


He Can Take It 


CHICAGO—tLoren E. Hoff 
proved conclusively that he can 
take it by not collapsing upon 
learning that his wife had given 
birth to his fourth set of twins, 
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’ Johnson, finished last in her debut at Pimlico. . 
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Anything can happen now! Branch Rickey finally attended a 
Sunday ball game. This earth-shaking event took place Easter Sunday 
when the Dodgers climaxed a war bond drive at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. 
Rickey, new general manager of the Dodgers, said, ‘Men still are 
being killed in this war on Sundays; so if it will he’p shorten hostilities 
even one second I'd be willing to go out on the field Sunday and 


roll around the bases on my stomach.” He did the next best thing 


end went to the game, thus shattering a lifetime habit. 


e se > 

The Dodgers really went to town on their war drive. Speaking 
at shipyards and war bond rallies, they sold over 75 million dollars 
worth of bonds, Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 
wired Rickey congratulations. As a climax, the Dodgers ‘journeyed 
to the Red Cross in a body to donate their blood, There was only 
one casualty. Kirby Higbe fainted dead away when they gave him 
the business. 


fe ee Se 
From Lyon, France, comes a report that Henri Cocket, one of 
the original Four Musketeers who captured the Davis Cup from 
America back in the middle twenties, is still playing competitive tennis. 
One of his Od teammates, Jean Borotra, could have played in the 
same tournament had he wished. But he couldn’t stomach the general 
situation any longer, and said as much. Borotra now is in prison, 


oe te . 

There seems to be a bit of controversy as to the GI who 
promoted the first fistic show in North Africa. We just received a 
note which reads: "As a challenge to promoter (Sgt.) Al Weis- 
berger’s claim to fame, Sgt. Jack Summers, of an engineer regi- 
ment, has proof he promoted the first GI show in North Africa, 
The fights were held Jan. 29 in a regulation ring.” OK, Summers, 
you win the hand-engraved mess kit, Weisberger’s inaugural pro- 
motional attempt was Feb. 22. 


° ae 2. 2 
The first ; 1ijpment of new major-league baseballs, branded as 
"dead" by most managers, brings a snort of disgust from Babe Ruth. 


"I've had plenty of experience with dead balis,” he said. ”I hit 7 


the dead ball for 27 homers in my early days. Next year I almost 
doubled that record, and immediately everybody started to say I was 
hitting a lively ball. But it wasn’t—everybody else was choking the 
bat, The next season they foliowed my example and swung from the 
end of the bat, and you should have seen the ball sail, 


. <4 se a 
Ruth believes the quality of big-league players nOwadays is 
much inferior to other years. "They just haven’t got it,’ he de- 
clared. Ruth swears all dead-ball troubles are caused by the batters 
themselves. After Joe Gordon slammed a homer against the Sena- 
tors, he said: "If Gordon can do it, why can’t the rest of them?” 


a 4 be 
From the States come two dietary notes of interest. One records 
that Frank Sayers’ triumphant trotter, Peter Guy, eats chewing to- 
bacco and inha‘es Sayers’ cigar smoke. The other concerns Steve 
O'Neil, who banned pre-game hot dogs for the Detroit Tigers, No, 
there’s no particular connection. We just thought it might be an 
iiem worth digesting. 


te > - 

If the American League doesn’t come quite up to par this 
season, don’t blame the managers. They’re doing the best they 
can with the material at their disposal. And it isn’t anything to 
whoop about, considering that more than 150 former American 
Leaguers now are in some branch of the service. 


eo ee se 

Vic Hanson, one of the greatest all-around ath’etes ever de- 
veloped at Syracuse, has asked his draft board to classify him 1-A 
despite a wife and two children . . . Sportsman’s Park suspended 
Jockey Andy Loturco for tampering with the scales so they registered 
his 111 pounds as 105 . . . Maryland’s first woman jockey, Judy 
. And thus ends 
today’s lesson. 


Beau Jack No Rice Is Now Member 
Champ To NBA Of Merchant Marine 


The Armet _ Mane Greg Rice, 
WASHINGTON—Abe J. Greene, greatest middle distance runner in 
president of the National Boxing | the United States, because he had 
Association, declares the world |, double hernia. As a last resort, 
lightweight championship is still Rice has joined the Merchant Ma- 
vacant despite the recognition of |Time. No word was forthcoming as 
Beau Jack as titleholder by dye LB og ee ag Oy a 
7 ‘<_ | his career for the du- 
a ces, ey ee eee ration, but it’s likely he'll be able 
“The Association won't recogni o run as usual. However, his con- 
a champion,” said > ee templated trip to Sweden probably 


Sammy Angott, former king, de- wil be called off immediately. 


fends his claims to the throne 
PGA Plans Ambitious 


against Jack or the winner of the 

Jack-Bob Montgomery bout “May 
Fund - Raising Event 
NEW YORK—Big, good-natured 


2 in New York. Angott was undis- 
puted champion when he retired, 
and recently announced his return 
to the ring. 
"The NBA has withheld recogni- 
tion of Angott since his return, be- bP | , Bo grsnnges | of “— PGA, | 
cause his hands are bad. but is etill idous role in raising’ funds for wer 
holding the championship vacant | relief and selling war bonds. 
We're going to see that it does.’| 
Greene released following}, Dudley has been in_ constant 
NBA quarterly rating listing with | touch with 29 sections of the PGA 
the divisional champion first, fo'-|throughout the country, and each; 























until somebody beats Sammy for) 
the crown.” | 
the 





lowed by the leading contender or |as pledged wholehearted sup-| 
contenders: port =, the a golf plan. Each! 
vweight— i Billy |2Ssociation plans a series of exhi- 
—Te ight—Joe Louis, ™Y | bitions benefiting the American 
Red Cross, USO and other relief 


Light heavyweight—Gus Lesne- 
va demene Biving. jgroups. Veterans Walter Hagen, 


: y Tommy Armour, Joe Kirkwood | 

Middleweight—Tony Zale, Geor-'! , | 
gie 1 1 tag Tony Martin. Ernie |22d many others now are oiling| 
Vigh, Coley ‘Welch, Jacob LaMotta, |"2ei? creaky swings preparatory 

Welterweight—Freddie Cochrane, |‘ serene forth on the benefit 
Ray Robinson, Henry Armstrong. |CZCU. : 

Lightweight—(title vacant) Sam- Taking into consideration war-| 
my Angott. Beau Jack. time transportation problems, the 

Featherweight—Jackie majority of participants in exhibi- 
Willie Pep. : tions will be assigned matches 

Bantamweight — ‘Manuel Ortiz. |Within their home area. 
Kui Kong, Rush Dalma, Benny 
Goldberg. 

Flyweight—Little Dado, Jackie 
Patterson, Peter Kane. 


Isn’t This Tough? 
LOUISVILLE, Ky—On Derby 
Day this historic racing town is 
lamenting the shortage of bour- 
bon. A newspaper commentator 
howls "if this thing gets any worse 
we'll have to start eating food.” 


Callura, 





Ping Pong Champs 

ST. LOUIS—Meet the new United 
States table tennis champions! 
Bill Holzrichter, third class petty 
officer, defeated Tibor Haziphaz- 
ios, of Washington, D. C., in four 
straight to cop the men’s singles. 
Sally Green, of Indianapolis, won 
her fourth national women's 
crown, downing Mrs. Mae Clouth- 
er, of Arlington, Mass. 











He 


Vipton, his prize heavyweight. 


which they competed. 
duke over Sailor Frank Fuster, 


of the Royal British Navy. 
Pvt. Lynn Crooks, T-5 Lloyd 


assistants, 





HERE WE SEE CHAPLAIN FRANCIS W. McCARTHY, sponsor 
of GI fisticuffs in Oran, shaking the brawny hand of Sgt. Ed 





In fact, his buddies think so 


highly of Tipton’s abilities they’re willing to wager 100,000 francs 
he can lick any soldier heavyweight in North Africa. 

Chaplain McCarthy, Tipton and several other American boxers 
from Oran invaded Algiers last week. They had learned, through 
THE STARS AND STRIPES, that there was a dearth of American 
scrappers in this sector, so they gladly donated their services. 
They put on a grand show, winning three of the seven matches in 


Tipton came through as expected, Outpointing L-Cpl. Don 
Robertson, of the British Army. T-4 Charles Grundish received the 


of the French Navy, and Pvt. 


Charlie Minnich earned a first-round TKO over Cpl. Jimmy Brown, 


Pruitt, Pvt. Ed Mitchell and Pfc. 


Steve Rossina, of the Oran forces, didn’t fare so well. But they 
contributed to a gala afterncon and made ”The Yanks Are Com- 
ing” boast a reality. Thank you, Chapjain McCarthy and your able 





Derby Runnerup 
Major Question 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Who’ll run 
second in the Kentucky Derby, as- 
suming it’s signed, sealed and de- 
livered fgr Count Fieet? 

Finishing second in this turf 
classic is like being the best man 
at a wedding. Nobody pays any at- 
tention. The runner-up is wrapped 
in a blanket and hustled back to! 





injustice of it all. 

Some mighty fine pieces of sir- 
loin have run second—Alsab last 
year, Bime’eck in 40 and Discov- 
ery in ’34. The winner isn’t always 
the best horse in the race, but he’s 
the one they pay off on. 

There's a chance something may 
happen to prevent Count Fleet 
winning the classic, but the high- 
headed skinny son of Reich Count 
looks like a hand-embroidered 
cinch. He should leave the field 
wondering what just zipped by 
when Jockey Longden turns him 
loose. 

But something’s got to run sec- 
ond and who will it be—Ocean 
Wave, Blue Words, Burnt Cork, 
Nowrinkles, Amber Light or Go'd- 
enhower—for the consolation prize 
of 8,000 bucks? Ocean Wave, like 
Whirlaway, is the son of an Eng- 
lish Derby winner, Blenheim II, 
but he don’t appear to be haf 
the runner of his illustrious papa. 
However, he looked good in his 
last two starts and may surprise. 





Plans Pursuit Race 


PHILADELPHIA — The Phillies’ 
owner, William Cox, announced 
he plans to hold an Australian 
pursuit race on the diamond. The 
Phillies will line up at home plate 
with a rival team lining up at 
second base. At a signal all will 
start running. When any runner 
passes another the passed runner 
drops out, The race ends when 


Pro Ball Clubs Won't 
Suffer Shoe Shortage 


WASHINGTON—An _interpreta- 
jtion of the OPA shoe rationing 
regulations ruled that baseball 
clubs can acquire baseball shoes 
as "work shoes” for professional 
players, but the c!ub itself must 
retain title to the shoes. This 
also applies to professional ath- 
letes in other sports. 

Athletes not considered profes- 
sional may obtain athletic shoes 
only in conformance with ration- 





his stall where he broods over the |!M& Tegulations as applied to the 


average consumer. Col'eges and 
schools may furnish athletic shoes 
to theiy team members, but must 
keep title to the shoes. 


Conn To Combat 


NEW YORK—A movement to 
match Sgt. Joe Louis and Cpl. 
Billy Conn for the heavyweight ti- 
tle appears stymied for the dura- 
tion. The public relations office at 
Camp Lee, Va., where Conn has 
been a boxing instructor, revealed 
that Billy left in "routine tranfer 
to combat duty.” 


Dodgers, Yanks 
Hold Top Spots 
_In Early Race 


Giants Drop Close One 
To Braves As Ryan 
Gets Revenge 


With the major-league baseball 
Season still in its swaddling clothes, 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and New 
York Yankees are dominating their 
respective circuits. Already the 
Flatbush boys are talking of a 
five-cent series. But then, as 
everybody knows, the Flatbush 
boys are likely to do anything at 
any time. 

The Dodgers have made an im- 
pressive getaway, winning four out 
of their first five. The Yankees 
were going along very nicely until 
they ran into the Boston Red Sox, 
who handed them a 5-1 trimming 
for their only loss of the campaign 


to date. 
latest attempts, the 





In _ their 
league leaders came through hand- 
somely. The Yanks trimmed Bos- 
ton, 5-0, while the Dodgers nosed 
out the Phillies, 4-3. 

Other late results, in the Ameri- 
can League, show Cleveland whip- 
ping Chicago, 2-0; Detroit sub- 
duing St. Louis, 4-2, and Washing- 
ton blanking Philadelphia, 3-0. 

In the National League Boston 
took a 3-2 decision from the 
Giants; Cincinnati handed Pitts- 
burgh a 3-1 headache, and Chicago 
—* a goose egg on St. Louis, 

The Giants’ loss, in particular, 
was a heart-breaker. It came on 
the Very day that they traded 
second-baseman Connie Ryan to 
the Braves. Ryan stepped to the 
plate in the ninth with two on, 
his team trailing by 2-0, and wal- 
loped a homer to beat his former 
club by 3-2. 

; LOMBARDI FLOPS 

Ryan went to the Braves with 
rookie catcher Hugh Poland in a 
deal that brought Ernie Lombardi, 
slugging backstop, to the Giants. 
In this game, making his debut 
with the Giants, Lombardi hit to 
Ryan for’a double play in the same 
inning Ryan lashed out his epoch- 
making homer. 

At this writing individual statis- 
tics are as follows:— 

Leading National League pitch- 
ers, giving won and lost:—Bithorn, 
Chicago, 2-0; Sewell, Pittsburgh, 
2-0; Kraus, Philadelphia, 1-0; New- 
som, Brooklyn, 1-0; Head, Brook- 
lyn, 1-0. 

American League:—Bagby, Cleve- 
land, 2-0; Carrasquel, Wacxhing- 
ton, 2-0; Hughson, Boston, 2-0; 
Leonard, Washington, 1-0; Bon- 
ham, New York, 1-0. 

Leading National League hitters 
giving times at bat, hits and per- 
centages:—Hack, Chicago, 22-9- 
409; Herman, Brooklyn, 19-7-.368; 
Musial, St. Louis, 22-8-.364; Frey, 
Cincinnati, 25-9-.360. 

American League—Stephens, St. 
Louis, 12-8-.667; Stirnweiss, New 
York, 22-10-.455; White, Philadel- 
phia, 31-12-.387; Higgins, Detroit, 
19-6-.316; Clary, Washington, 30- 
9-.300. 

The standings:— 


NATIONAL os 


Ww Pct. 
Brooklyn 4 1 800 
Pittsburgh 3 3 500 
St. Louis 3 3 500 
Cincinnati 3 3 500 
Chicago 3 3 500 
Boston 2 2 500 
New York 2 3 400 
Philadelphia 1 3 250 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

W. iL. Pet. 
New York + 1 809 
Cleveland 5 2 .714 
Washington + 3 571 
St. Louis 2 2 500 
Detroit 3 3 500 
Philadelphia 3 5 375 
Boston 2 4 .333 
Chicago 1 4 .200 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
San Francisco, 5; Oakland, 3 (10). 
Los Angeles, 6; Hollywood, 4. 





San Diego, 5; Portland, 4 (11). 





Gomez In Final Whirl 





BOSTON—Vernon (Lefty) Go- 
mez, happy Castilian, is back for a 
iast whirl in big-time baseball be- 
fore he exits laughing. Gomez, one 
of the greatest Yankee hurlers, now 
is with the Boston Braves. He says, 
"I'm the kind of guy who keeps the 
old nose pointed north. The wind 
blows toward the Boston plate, and 
that’s for me.” Boston is _ close 
enough to Lefty’s home in Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Gomez recently said, "I'm a-min- 
ute-man. One minute I’m fogging 
them in there; the next minute 
I'm in the showers wondering 
what happened.” 

While Gomez is pretty much 





only one runner is left. 





through as a hurler, he is probab- 


ly one of the best liked players 
among teammates and opponents. 
Lefty is everybody’s friend. 

The Yankees will always remem- 
ber the scene one memorable af- 
ternoon when the late Lou Gehrig 
left the lineup after playing 2,130 
consecutive games. Lou sat discon- 
solately in the dugout, tears 
streaming down his face while 
other Yankees were choking back 
their tears and holding their faces 
from Gehrig’s 


™ Suddenly Gomez spoke up. 


"What are you squawking about, 
Lou?” he demanded. "It took ‘em 
15 years to get you out of ~there. 
They get me out in 15 minutes.” 
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Greg Rice Sets {Dead Balls No Good, Oran Fight Fans 
New Meet Mark ath See Coast Guard 
NEW - te get the . 
new “dead" bail out of h 
At Penn Relays) sex, sss sey, So Champion Upset 
parr ae N League, wired all cinbs : 

‘ea Se use baseballs : 
PHILADELPHIA—Without being | man u year. The second in a series of 
pushed, Greg Rice won his th , Vice-president of f= shows sponsored by the American 
straight two-mile race at the 49th} a C. Spaulding Ineorp- F Red Cross in Oran was conducted 


gnnual Penn Relays, setting 2, new 
meet record of 9:12.22. This time 
was five and four- seconds 
better than the old mark created 
in 1941 by Fred Wilt, formerly of 
Indiana. University. 

Riee broke fast, leaving the field 


of five selected —_ behind. | sit 


Glenn Masten, Colgate, placed 
pecond 125 yards behi Rice. Wilt 
was third, finishing a step behind 
Masten. Rice’s record was the only 
pew mark of the meet, 
Servicemen stars dominated the 


ing 
and Navy in that order. NYU took 


the four-mile relay ahead of Penn 
Btate and NYU. 


NAVY UNIT VICTOR 
A U. & Navy unit took the 
special United. Nations half-mile 
relay. The Royal British Navy fin- 
ished second and the Prench third. 
The Military Service Mile Relay 
was won by the Midshipmen’s 
School of Calumbia. Manhattan 
Beach Coast Guard was second 
and Camp Lee, Va., third. 
Princeton’s Harvey Kelsey won 
the 100-yard dash in 9.8 seconds 
with Pvt. Barney Ewell, Camp Lee, 
second. Cpl. Joshua Williamson, 
Camp Pickett, was a surprise win- 
her in the high jump with six feet, 
six and three-eights inches. 


Eulace Peacock, former Temple 
star now with the Manhattan 
Coast Guard, took the broad jump 
by leaping 24 feet, one inch. Dick 
Morcom, formerly of New Hamp- 
shire, was the pole-vault victor. 
His height was 13 feet, six inches. 
National Chester 
G. Cruikshank, Camp Piekett, re- 
tained the hammer throw with a 
toss of 169 feet, 11 and three- 
quarter inches. 

Javelm honors went .to J. Gar- 
land Adair, formerly of the Brook- 


lyn Navy Yard. His best toss meas- 
ured 189 feet, 9 and one-half in- 
ches. Ensign Hugh Cannon took 


the discuss with 163 feet, two in- 
ches. 





Air Service To Use 
Hialeah For Storage 


MIAMI, Fla—Hialeah Park, 
beautiful 200-acre horse-racing 
plant, will soon se taken over by 
the USAAP Air Service Command 
for storage office purposes. 


Sam McCormick, secretary 
urer of the Miami Jockey Club, re- 
vealed that the Army may 
terminate in time to assemble 

orses and staffs if racing is per- 
Ritted at Hialeah next winter. Rac- 
img was suspended last year due 
to the ban on pleasure driving. 

Col. J. W. Spry, commanding of- 
ficer at the Miami Air Depot, said 
the Air Service Command is cccu- 
Pying the site by authority of an 
Occupation permit pending the 
completion of a lease Nov. 15. 





r Team Champs 
NEW YORK—The West 
YMCA, host to the 1943 Nati 
Amateur wrestling 
championships, won the team ti- 
ore uring the two-day meet. Only 

Was amone@® 
140 entrants. : 


Side 
onal 


satisfactory balls. 
se me apne Ot 
e van o 
uation, using the as ball to 
wallop the PhiPies. Most clubs have 
@ supply of last year’s balls, with 
the notabe exception of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. They’re i 
because they disposed: of all 
old balls during the winter. 





Hagg Not Sure 
About UL S. Trip 


Hage, who has been training for 
a trip to the United 

doubts whether he will get a 
chance to match his long distance 
prowess against America’s best. 

The Swedish world record hold- 
er of various distances from the 
mile to 5,000 meters has not been 
to America and wants to go but 
said during an interview: 

"It. is my personal opinion there 
will be no trip to America for me. 
1 have heard nothing about ar- 
rangements and I am beginning to 
doubt whether the trip can be 
profitable. However, I Will be able 
to go im May or even in June.” 

While Sweden’s Flying Firemen 
has virtually given up hope, the 
Swedish sports world is still en- 
thusiastic over the idea. Hagg ex- 
pects to be in top condition by 
June. Swedish believe he 


mile when he meets Greg Rice or 
other top-notch performers. 


If Hagg is unable to make the 
trip te the United States, attempts 
wili be made to bring Rice here. 


21-Year-Old Jump 
Record Is Cracked 


DES MOINES, Iowa—Pete Wat- 





of Illinois, set: 


record 14 feet, 
ineh set by Beefus Bryan, of Tex- 
as, in ‘41. However, it’s unofficial 


sinee Ganslen is not a collegian. 


Gift For 





STOCKHOLM—Modest Gunder} © 


will run the fabulous four minute |P¢™® 


‘}Cross and other needed war funds. 


(66. Her 36-hole medal score was 





pak 





Bho ee 





Two Babes, 


One of the few national compe- 
titions that is going to make a des- 
te plunge at keeping under 
full steam is women’s golf. 

They are going to hold all the 
championships they can, ren 
service along the way to Red 


I know of no group that is 
more willing to pitch in for war 
help than these women golfers, 
many of whom have scheduled six- 
months tours to collect what they 
can for the major need. 

But they now have sad news. 

I see where Babe Didrickson re- 
turned to the wars a few days ago 
in a California tournament with a 


137. It was no contest. 

With all masculine competitive 
golf closed out—except for Red 
Cross and other funds, where golf 

share—t 
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And Ruth, Rated Tops 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


‘throw a 45-yard 


ickson 


famous of all the Babes are Ruth 
and Didrickson. 

And the odd part is that if you 
picked twelve major sports, Babe 
Didrickson could handle Babe 
Ruin in at least ten of the list. 

Babe Didriekson has been a star, 
and I mean better than good, in 
track and field, swimming, div- 
ing, baseball, football, golf, basket- 
basl, boxing, tennis, handball, rid- 


ing. 

af the Texas Babe had ever con- 
centrated on any One of these ath- 
letie endeavors there would have 
been no one else close. 

She was one of the greatest wo- 
men basketball players of all time. 

At track and field she was a 
javelin. thrower, a shot-putter, a 
high jumper, a sprinter and a 
hurdler of great ability. 

What about footbali? I’ve seen 
her rip through a tough line, then 


pass. 
THE BABE AND BASEBALL 
Babe Ruth will tell you that he 
couldn't out-drive her in golf with 


the plate that carried 315 feet. 
ree hundred and ten is my 
limit,” Ruth told me. 

"IL saw more than that,” Frank 
Frisch told me. “1 saw her facing 
& pro baseball team with the bases 
full, the count two and three, gam- 
on a k-breaking curve for 
a perfect strike that few big-league 
pitchers would ever risk It was 
one of the top thrills I ever got 
from baseball. I saw it but I still 


F 


at the Bmpire Club before an en- 
thusiastic turnout. We give you 
the report of our special agent 
verbatim :— 

"The show opened with an ex- 
hibition wrestling match between 
Sgt. Prank Maniaci, of a Signal 
outfit, and Sailor Pelan, of the 
Coast Guard. The time limit com- 
pelled a draw. 

"The first boxing match was @ 
one-sided affair. Cpl. Keith Smith, 
of . won by a TKO over 
Lambert, cf the RAF, in one min- 
ute of the first round. The next 
bout brought together two heavy- 
weights from Brooklyn — Taglia- 
monte, Air Base, and Nurenberg, 
Ordnance. Tagliamonte took the 
decision 

"The“third bout, between light 
heavies, proved the highlight of 
of the show. Cpl. Bill Dempsey, 
Canastel, decisioned Frank Con- 
sola, Coast Guard champion. 
Dempsey hung*one on Consola in 
the third round and tbe Coast 
Guard champ went down for an 
eight count. After the fight Con- 
sola went to the hospita:. 

"Giardano, a boy from Newark, 
N. J.. and a member of the Air 
Base team, outclassed Tony Clark, 
British Army, to take the decision. 
The fifth bout brought together 
George Paliotta, Coast Guard, and 
Cooky Harris, Air Base. Paliotta, 
working very smoothly, had Harris 
in trouble in the second, and the 
fight was stopped at the start of 
the third, Paliotta winning by @ 


ROSSINA VICTOR 


"The last bout was a very lively 
scrap between Ray Hutchinson, 
Coast Guard, and Prank Rossina, 
Orcnance. Rossina, although badly 
cut up, took a very close decision. 

"The judges were Maj. Jim 
Fiynn, Surgeons’ Office, 
MBS, and ist Sgt. Kline, Q@. M. C. 
The referee was Pic. Alvis Mi q 
M. P.’s;timekeeper, W. O. Douglas, 
Ordnance, and announcer, Zeke 
Bonura, Special Service, MBS. 

"In the event that any teams or 
individuals are interested in enter- 
ing these weekly bouts, contact 
Mr. Carrello of the American Red 
Cross at the Empire Club.” 

(Aside to our Oran special 
agent:—In your future 
please give us the first names of 
all fighters, not just a few.) 


Ireland's Rugby Stars 
Impress Eddie Casey 





LONDONDERRY, IRELAND — 
Naval Lieutenant Ed Casey, for- 
mer Harvard football coach sta- 
trened here, said if he ever re- 
turned to another grid coaching 
job im the States he would import 
a few rugby players to teach 
American footballers “a few 
wrinkles.” 

Casey declared: "Rugby is faster 
than football, and the game's 
lightning passes are quicker than 
anything I ever saw on the foot- 
ball field. However, football de- 
mands more strategy and quicker 
pickup.” 
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Good Neighbor 
Policy Promotes 
Commerce Pacts 


White House To Act 
On Panama Defense 
Transfer Biil 


WASHINGTON—The _ Roosevelt 
"Good Neighbor” policy, demon- 
strated ane w recently by Vice- 
President Wallace’s swing through 
South America, and by the Presi- 
dent’s own surprise trip to Mexico, 
produced several new results this 
week. 

From Bolivia came the report by 
Foreign Minister Tomas Manuel 
Elio that President Enrique Penar- 
anda will sign the original proto- 
col of the Atlantic Charter on his 
forthcoming visit to Washington. 
He will also sign at that time.a 
commercial treaty. between the U. S. 
and his country, which is still in 
the process of negotiation. The 
treaty will increase. U. S. trade in 
Bolivian minerals, repeal U.S. im- 
port duties on Bolivian tin—Bolivia 
is perhaps one of the biggest tin- 
producers—and also reduce duties 
on other strategic war materiais 
by 50 per cent. Bolivian import 
duties on American-made auvomo- 
biles would be reduced 30 per cent. 

PANAMA TRANSFER 

The U. S. Senate this week sent 
to the White House for approval 
a bill transferring to Panama 
several million dollars worth of 
United States property located in 
Panama. That met with the com- 
plete satisfaction of that country’s 
president, Ricardo Adolfo De la 
Guardia, who is, incidentally, no 
relative of New York’s well-known 
mayor. 

"It was a step which will have 
great repercussions.in Inter-Ameri- 
can relations,’ the President said. 
"The U. S. has thus shown a true 
spirit of understanding and justice. 
Panama will continue to cooperate 
enthusiastically in defense of the 
Panama Canal.” 


House Considers 


Bill On WAVES 


WASHINGTON, April 30—Rep- | 
resentative Beverly M. Vincent of 
Kentucky unexpectedly opposed a 
bill allowing WAVES to serve 
overseas. The bill has the Navy's 
100 percent approval. 

Vincent offered an amendment 
with the provision that the WAVES 
continue to serve only within the 
continental limits of the United 
Btates. 

The Navy approved another bill 
introduced by Representative Mel- 
vin J. Maas of Minnesota making 
WAVES a permanent unit of the 
Naval Reserve, lifting the hishest 
rank to commander from lieuten- 
ant commander, and extending the 
same allowances and benefits to 
women Naval Reservists as now 
enjoyed bv men. 

Representatives Edith Nourse 
Rogers and Clare Boothe Luce de- 
fended the bill which will be con- 
sidered again after the Easter re- 
cess ending May 3. 


37 Chaplains Prisoners 

WASHINGTON — War Depart- 
ment records showed this week 
that 42 chaplains have become cas- 
ualties or priscners of war since 
Dec. 7, 1941. They include one man 
who died in action and another 
who was wounded and later died 
in the hospital. Three chaplains 
are reported as missing in action. 
The remaining 37 are listed as 
prisoners of war. 





Crossword Puzzle 
_ Answers 








THE ENTIRE BARRACKS AREA at 
ofthe Northwest African Strategic Air Force raided the Tunisian port on April 17. C 
can be seen rising from the barracks area in the eenter and from the oiling 


BOMBING OF FERRYVILLE 





¥ Poe. 


Ferryville 
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was covered by bomb 






Fortresses 
of smoke 
station near the harbor. 


bursts when Flyi 





Cost 


Superior Allied Air Power 
Axis 1,500 Planes 





It has cost the Luffwaffe and 
Regia Aeronautica more than 1,500 
airplanes to stay in Tunisia and 
may have provided American air 
power with a pattern for future 
operations. 

The pattern as it has been work- 
ed out in Northwest Africa has 
been more planes than. the enemy, 
brave and skilled men to fly them, 
ground crews with a knack for im* 
provisation and an _ interse en- 
thusiasm by planners and doers 
alike. 

As a result, we can now hit the 
enemy harder than he can hit us, 
and we roam the Tunisian skies 
at will. We have: humbled the 
Luftwaffe in this theater. Some 
pilots are returning from missions 
with stories of the enemy turning 
away from a fight. 

It has taken six months and the 
lives of a good many flying. men 
to do the job. But when eventual 
victory is achieved on the beaches 
of Tumis and Bizerta air power 
will have played a significant part. 
The task b.gan on November 8 
when a handful of fighters landed 
on a field now far to the rear of 
the front lines. Seventeen sorties 
were flown that day. On April 23, 
more than 1,500 sorties were thrown 
against the enemy. The gap rep- 
resents six months of work by an 
air dorce operating 3,000 miles 
from the factories which build its 
planes. 

In the air we have been on the 
offensive from the beginning, the 
enemy on the defensive. 

BOMB BIZERTA 

Twenty days after the first 
American piane landed on a boggy 
Northwest African field, 35 B-17 
Flying Fortresses bombed Bizerta 
harber and shipping. Five months 
later an armada of 100 Fortresses 
rained bombs on Naples. A good 
seven-day load those first few 
wecks was 100,000 pounds. The 
week April 10 to April 17 2,000,000 
pounds of high explosives were 
dumped on enemy targets in Tu- 
nisia, Sicily and Sardinia. 
The men who. flew the planes 
were people like John Cronkhite of 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Cronkhite 
brought his crippled Fiying Fortress 
500 miles back to base with two 
engines shot out on one side. He 
rolled down the runaway just after 
dark, two hours after the rest of 
the formation had landed, and 
nearly broke his neck slipping off 
the wing to the ground. 

Then there was Charley Kegel- 
man, who was sailing his aircraft 
over Sfax when American strength 
in Tunisia was represented by a 
handful of paratroopers. Two 
months later Kegelman and the 
survivors from his outfit were at 
a rest camp. They looked drawn 
and tired. They have gone home 


now. 
RED GUERRILLAS 
Take, on the other hand, the 


Pa., who knew the map of Tunis- 
ia like the palm of his hand. 
Cochran took command of an out- 
fit that was pretty much at loose 
ends and turned it into a band of 
efficient killers. They called them- 
selges the "Red Guerrillas” and no- 
body laughed. 





Garmon Boone a farm boy of 


incredible Phil Cochran, of Erie,|P 





Boones Mill, Va., also figures. He 
shot’ down four JU-88’s his first 
time in combat, and liked to re- 
mind listeners he was a direct 
descendent of Daniel Boone. 


Or Bill Hoelle of San Mateo, 
Cal... who flew upside down for 
ten minutes when the wing of his 
P-38 Lightning hit a telephone 
pole and flipped him over. 

Or Fred Dallas, of Houston, 
Texas who mushed his damaged 
Fortress against a mountainside 
and saved the lives of his crew 
while bleeding from two bullet 
wounds in the chest. He got a 
DSC and an airplane ride back’ 
home for treatment. 

TEXAN BABYFACE 

Or Jack Ilfrey, a baby-faced 
Texan with five enemy planes to 
his credit and a great talent for 
whipping a P-38 through the skies. 

Or Ace White, of Houston, Texas, 
who said he always carried a pis- 
tol in his back pocket in case he 
ran out of ammunition and would 
be forced to pull his P-38 along- 
side and blow some German pilot's 
brains. out. - 

And the ground crewmen who 
kept the planes in the air, like 
John King of Fort Worth, Texas, 
who patched a B-26 Marauder with 
200 hees in it with tin cans and 
watched it soar away to sink more 
enemy shipping in the straits of 
Sicily 

And Don Snyder, the kid who 
climbed out of his foxhole to put 
cut a fire in an A-20 loaded with 
gascline and bombs. ME-109’s were 
raking the field at the time. He 
got the DSC for that. 

Al the thousands on fields 
across Northwest Africa whose 
hearts lift when an airplane comes 
safely home deserve praise, too. 

The pattern for conquest was in 
two parts: strategic and tactical 
assault. The first task was assumed 
by the long-range, long-term arm 
of the air forces—the heavy and 
medium bombers and their fighter 
escort. The latter task was the job 
of the light bombers and fighters. 


SICILIAN TARGETS 


The strategic targets were the 
enemy’s ships in the straits of 
Sicily and in his ports. His ship- 
ping losses were so great that he 
attempted to bring supplies to Tu- 
nisia by air transports and lost ap- 
proximately 200 of them in the 
water off Sicily and Tunisia. His 
ports—the warehouses, docks, oil 
tanks and other installations—were 
other strategic targets. 

His airfie'ds were other strategic 
targets. This phase of strategic 
bombing cost him twice the. num- 
ber of planes that were shot down 
by our fighters and bombers. 

The theme of the tactical force 
was “immediate results.” Road 
transport, tank concentrations and 
troops along the roads were the 
rimary objectives of fighters and 
the light bombers. On April 23 one 
of these light bomber units flew 
nearly 100 sorties against the ene- 


my around Pont-du-Fahs and 
Medjez-el-Bab. 
TWO TO ONE 


In the ear'y days, our fighter 
formations often were outnumbered 
by. the enemy which attacked. Now 





our formations usually outnumber 
the enemy’s and therein may lie 
an answer to his occasional unwil- 
lingness to fight. 

From the tirst, we have downed 
an average of two of the enemy 
panes to one of ours. This ratio 
was achieved by green fliers. Only 
a handful of the pilots in this the- 
ater had been in combat before 
the battle for Tunisia. The an- 
swer lics in superb training in the 
f'ying schools back home, courage, 
intelligence and a zest for a fight. 

A B-17 gunner summed up this 
attitude when he shouted over the 
interphone to the man in the top 
tuiret who had opened fire on an 
approaching ME-109: 

"Don’t shoot yet, You'll scare 
him away.” — 


U. S. Soldiers Leave 
Greenland Gais ‘Hep’ 


RUTLAND, Vt.—James Taylor 
Brown, Jr.. who returned from 

reenland, where he was employed 
by a Danish mining company, said, 
"You are My .Sunshine” is the 
most popular song today among 
the Greenland Eskimos, 

"They really go for  hill-billy 
songs up there,” Brown - said. 
"Those girls are real hepcats and 
can jitterbug better than many 
American girls. Our sailors car 
take a bow for that.” | 
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National Board 
Envisions Large 
Public Projects 


Post-War Proposals 
Submitted To Aid 
Small Business 





WASHINGTON — The second 
part of the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board was 
submitted to Congress this week 
and ye : was oe the 
greatest public pro ever con- 
colved—che emioh larger than the 
Public Works Administration in 
NRA days. 

The first part of the report, pub- 


|tished last January, was an argu- 


ment that the time to plan for 
post-war projects was now. The 
second part, submitted this week, 
affirmed that statement and laid 
down a precise’ program. ’’War- 
time planning and post-war plan- 
ning cannot be artificially sepa- 
rated’ the report summarized. 

Some of the activities which, un- 
der the program, would’ be a part 
of the vast public works project 
are building public roads, build- 
ings, power plants, irrigation out- 
lets and f.00d control projects, To 
pay for the construction anf im- 
provements, the report asked. that 
more than seven billion dollars be 
made availab’e to whatever agency 
is chosen to run the post-war pro- 
gram, 


ELASTIC PROGRAM 


The report stressed that a 
well-balanced defense program can 
be "adapted to a number of possi- 
ble conditions which might arise 
in the post-war world.” In other 
words, that America’s war-time 
economy can be converted, with 
proper panning, to. peacetime 
needs. 


Meanwhile a number of plans 
were under consideration to aid 
servicemen readjust themselves 
into. business after the war. One 
idea was sponsored by a Connecti- 
cut business man, Carl A. Gray, 
ealling for a reversal of the Selec- 
tive Service system after the war, 
under which soldiers would be as- 
sured jobs when they are demobo- 
lized. It would mean shifting men 
around w.itrever there was need 
for industrial employment, and if 
necessary, the government would 
train them just as they were vre- 
viously trained in army schools. 

Rep. Wright Patman, Texas 
Democrat and chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, 
pronosed another plan to aid ser- 
vicemen which wou'd place gov- 
ernment-owned war plants on sale 
to servicemen on easy terms, 

“Individually,” Patman said, 
"solciers should be given a weil- 
eerned chance to be independent 
with a business of their own. Aside 
from this, men who have worked 
up a comnvanionshiv with buddies 
at the front should be given an 
opportunitv to pool their efforts on 
an even larger scale. If this po'’icv 
were adopted. it would encourage 
soldiers to save their money now 
and thus combat inflation.” 

PLAN NOW 

The Republican Party aiso 
stepped forward and formed a 
cormittee to study wide range 
post-war domestic problems. House 
Leader Joseph W. Martin named 





Movement. Held 





North Africa saw its first mass | 
movement of men and equipment 
entirely by air this week—a move- 
ment in which every K. P. and} 
colonel of two Air -Corps combat 
units was carried, body, bed and 
baggage for several hundred miles 
to a new base. 

The outfits transported almost 
a million pounds of equipment and 
supplies in C-47 transports after 
receipt of an order to get bombers 
and fighters up front in a hurry. 
In the few hours between dawn 
and noon chow they carried every- 
thing but their trucks over the 
mountains. And before dark every- 
thing was re-established, from the 
same old Chic Sale—carried aboard 
a plane—to the desk in the orderly 
room 


Air Corps officers say security on 
the move was perfect, although the 
ubiquitous Arabs somehow sensed 
the transfer anyway. Dozens of 
them were on hand with eggs, and 
with straw to sleep on, when the 
C-47's alighted at the new base. 





Subscriptions Taken 


If you want to send STARS AND 
STRIPES home send us 100 francs 
for a year’s subscription. Address: 


Stars and Stripes 
10 Bivd. Baudin — 
Algiers 


Rep. Charles A Wolverton. of New 
Jersey, as chaignan. He said that 
after the war our nation will be 
confrented with grave prob'ems, 
and that "we must be prepared to 
meet these so we can avoid dis- 
asters, achieve security and pro- 
vide steady employment for our 
pecple ” 

In all of the proposals submitted 
this week, there was a common 
hoveful note: to aid returning so‘- 
diers rehabilitate themselves nor- 
maliv—and a desire to do the 
Diarning now and not after the 
war 






1. Denmark. 

Spain and Portugal. 
Greece. 

The Adriatic Sea. 
The Atlantic Ocean. 
The Ionian Sea. 
Seine. 

Don. 
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Switzerland. 

5. Ligurian, Tyrrhenian, Ionian and 
Adriatic. 

Suez Canal. 

Middle-East oil pépeline, 

New York-Russia sea lane. 
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